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State and Municipal Aid for Housing 


of the state legislatures will be in 
session. Many subjects will demand 

their attention, but none probably of greater 
interest and importance than the housing 
problem. The constructive proposals thus 
far advanced fall mainly into three groups: 
(1) The use of state or municipal credit 

to stimulate housing 


Dot tx the early months of 1921 most 


This proposal, although operating on a 
large scale in England and Canada, has not 
as yet appealed strongly to American ideas. 
The Canadian Commission of Conservation 
reports nearly 5,000 houses as under plan 
for construction this year with federal aid 
from the Dominion Government. North 
Dakota is experimenting with state aid to 
home building through a Home Building 
Association which is empowered to pur- 
chase land and erect homes for citizens who 
can advance 20 per cent of the cost of the 
house and lot. 


(2) Tax exemption on new dwellings for 
a limited period 

The New York Legislature, at a recent 
special session, adopted an act providing 
that the local legislative body of a county, 
city, town, village or school district may de- 
termine that new buildings, except hotels, 
shall be exempt from local taxation until 
January 1, 1932. The buildings must be 
planned for dwelling purposes on'y, and are 
exempt only while so used or intended to be 
so used. Buildings of four or more stories 
in height may have stores on the ground 
floor and still have the exemption. Con- 
struction must have been completed since 
April 1, 1920, or if not so completed must 
be commenced before April 1, 1922, and 
completed within two years after com- 
mencement. A state-wide act providing for 


a five-year tax exemption on new dwellings 
is in effect in New Jersey. 
(3) The creation of housing boards 
First among the suggestions of the State 
Reconstruction Commission of New York 
was the creation of housing boards. The 
plan was set forth as follows: 


“1, * * * That a law be enacted re- 
quiring the appointment of local housing 
boards in communities having a population 
over 10,000, the members of such boards pre- 
ferably to serve without pay, and for the ap- 
pointment of a central state housing agency 
for codérdinating local effort. The function of 
the central and local boards shall be: 

a. Aiding each locality in meeting the im- 
mediate pressing need for sufficient homes. 

b. Collection and distribution of information 
relating to housing and community planning. 

c. Assisting in the preparation of housing 
laws, zoning ordinances, state-wide regulatory 
or restrictive housing and building codes, etc. 

d. Study of the means of lowering the cost 
of housing through better planning in the con- 
struction of homes and through their proper 
location. 

e. Development of a means for using state 
credits to apply to housing at low rates of in- 
terest without loss to the state. To set the 
standards for the use of such credits and to 
fix limitations upon the return of money bor- 
rowed from the state for housing purposes. 
To assist in the most practical manner possible 
in the erection of adequate homes in whole- 
some environments for workers at a rental 
cost dependent on the actual cost of land and 
building. This work to be preparatory to the 
passage of a constitutional amendment * * *.” 

As an aid to sound law-making, legisla- 
tures will welcome suggestions that have 
had the careful consideration of local bodies. 
Here is a big opportunity for municipal of- 
ficials, chambers of commerce and other 
civic groups to stimulate legislation that 
will help American cities to solve one of 
their most pressing industrial and social 
problems—the housing of their people. 








Actual School Conditions in 359 


American Cities 


Results of Nation-wide Inquiry on Teachers’ Salaries and Training 


By George D. Strayer 


Chairman, National Committee for Chamber of Commerce Coéperation with 
the Public Schools 


HE first inquiry sent out by the Na- 
tional Committee for Chamber of 
Commerce Codperation with the Pub- 
lic Schools has elicited a highly gratifying 
response. Reports have been received from 
359 cities of 8,000 population and above, in 
all parts of the country, rendering the sur- 
vey representative of general conditions. 
The detailed questionnaires have been an- 
swered with intelligent sympathy, which 
makes it possible to prepare a general in- 
terpretive report of great national value. 
Judging from the results of the first in- 
quiry, it seems safe to assume that the data 
collected by the several questionnaires will 
constitute the most important group of facts 
yet assembled on the subject of school con- 
ditions. 
By enlisting the active interest of so large 
a group of chambers of commerce, an im- 
portant impetus has been given to the gen- 
eral movement to improve school conditions. 
It is obvious that the chamber of commerce 
is in a position in the community to give 
direction to any movement. It is not suffi- 
cient merely to inform the public of the 
existence of conditions; past experience has 
shown that active measures must be taken if 
public sentiment is to be organized and 
directed. 
Getting”at the Facts 


The plan to make the inquiry along broad 
lines was suggested at a conference of a 
group of superintendents of schools with 
secretaries of a few chambers of commerce, 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, on February 24 
last, at the invitation of the American City 
3ureau. Before the meeting adjourned 
there was organized the National Committee 
for Chamber of Commerce Codperation 
with Public Schools, to include 33 secre- 
taries of chambers of commerce and 33 
superintendents of schools, representing in 
all 62 different cities widely distributed 
throughout the country. Such a survey 


makes it possible for each city to learn its 
exact local situation and to be able to com- 
pare local conditions with those in other 
cities. The survey is very comprehensive 
in its nature. In all, three inquiries will be 
sent out. Gratifying reports have been re- 
ceived from the first of these. The second 
inquiry has already been sent out, and the 
third will follow in due course. The sub- 
jects covered are as follows: 


Inquiry Number One: 


How much training do your teachers have? 

How well do you pay your teachers and 
others? 

What special inducements do you offer as 
regards tenure and pensions? 


Inquiry Number Two: 


How well do you house your school chil- 
dren? 


Inquiry Number Three: 

Part I—What is your educational pro- 
gram? How adequately do you safe- 
guard the children’s health? 

Part II—How much does education cost 
your city? How will the rising costs be 
met’ 


The Quality of Our Schools Must Be 
Maintained and Developed 

The data already collected reveal a sur- 
prising situation. Despite the rise in sala- 
ries and the cost of living, the teachers in 
American cities are less well paid than in 
1914. To be exact, the average increase in 
teachers’ salaries during this period has 
been 61 per cent in the entire country; the 
increase in the cost of living has been over 
100 per cent. The profession of teaching, 
being less well paid than even many un- 
skilled forms of labor, will cease to attract 
many people. It is vital that the quality of 
intelligence, character and training of our 
men and women teachers should be of the 
highest possible grade. If teachers’ salaries 
are lowered, there is a danger that a less 
desirable class of men and women will find 
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their way into the teaching profession and 
that the schools of the country will thereby 
suffer. 

The situation is growing daily more men- 
acing. Concerted action is demanded if the 
quality of our schools is to be maintained. 
How much greater must the effort be if we 
are to improve and develop them! Many 
serious problems confront us. The neces- 
sity of Americanizing the foreign-born is 
imperative. Many factors combine to ren- 
der the question before the public one of the 
most vital confronting us. 


Salary Increases During 1913-20 

The inquiry throws an interesting light 
upon the question of salaries paid to ele- 
mentary school teachers, both to men and to 
women. It is found that during the five 
years from 1913-14 to 1918-19 the salaries 
of teachers of this class advanced 19 per 
cent, while during the period from 1913-14 
to 1918-20 salaries advanced 59.2 per cent. 
The year 1919-20 witnessed an advance of 
40 per cent on the pre-war salaries and an 
advance of 34 per cent over the salaries of 
the previous year. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that 9 per cent in these 
cities in the pre-war days received salaries 
of less than $500 per year and 
that this percentage had fallen Per cent 
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those who receive a mere living wage is 
very small. The tendency throughout the 
country is to increase the lower salaries 
rather than the higher ones. 


The Pay of School Executives 


An interesting comparison is afforded in 
the salaries of superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, supervisors and assistants. 
Although these executives direct compli- 
cated organizations, their salaries are for 
the most part wholly inadequate. The 
tables disclose the fact that higher salaries 
are paid in the larger cities, but that the 
general average is lower. As a result, there 
is a serious shortage of such executives be- 
cause of the competition of the business 
world, 

A substantial increase must be made in 
this class of salaries if the schools are to be 
improved. The services of competent men 
and women cannot be obtained for such 
purposes for the salary commonly offered. 
The heads of these institutions should be 
adequately trained, and appointed only after 
years of experience. Although the general 
public was aware, before this inquiry was 
commenced, of the general situation, the 
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elementary school teachers re- 
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junior high school and senior 
high school teachers, it will be 
found that the salaries for all = 
teachers have increased 61 per 
cent during the period 1913-14 25 
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that there is a surprisingly wide 0 
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over. Many teachers still re- 
ceive but a pittance for their 
work, and the proportion of 
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TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Solid black represents years of training beyond grammar school; white, 
2 or 3 years beyond high school; checkered, 4 years or more of college 


disclosures made by the inquiry comes as 
a distinct shock. 


What the Principals Receive 


The American high school has had a re- 
markable development in the past twenty 
years. Its organization has become more 
complex ; it offers a wide variety of courses 
suited to the demands of the modern grow- 
ing communities. It is obvious that much 
is expected of the high school principal. 
The responsibility of this position is very 
great. The present investigation reveals 
the fact that American cities paid high 
schoo] principals on the average of $2,500. 
The head of any industrial organization of 
comparable importance would of course re- 
ceive much more. There is a serious danger 
that the best material will be attracted to 
the interests paying higher salaries and that 
the American high school will suffer. 

The same situation is revealed in the de- 
velopment of the junior high schools. In 
the past five years these schools have be- 
come an increasingly important factor in 
our school system. Occupying, as they do, 
an important position between the elemen- 
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tary schools and the high 
schools, their influence 
upon the American youth 
is very great. It is dis- 
tressing to find from the 
present inquiry that the 
salaries often paid the 
heads of these institutions 
would be insufficient to 
hire a competent secre- 


tary. 

In the elementary 
schools the situation is 
equally _ serious. The 


principal of such a school 
fills a very important post. 
He is in touch with the 
home, the pupils, and the 
classroom teacher. In half 
of the American cities last 
year the average salary 
was $1,800 or less. All 
this evidence shows that 
the American public fails 
to realize the importance 
of the work which these 
educators are called upon 
to do. A detailed study 
of the reports will be of 
inestimable value not alone to educators of 
the country, but to all public-spirited 
citizens. 


Training Often Inadequate 


The first inquiry furthermore reveals a 
very serious situation as regards the amount 
of training public school teachers have re- 
ceived. The average amount of training 
of the elementary school teacher in 359 
cities is about 6% years beyond the ele- 
mentary school course. This means that 
one-half have less than this training and 
many very much less preparation. The 
average training of a junior high school 
teacher, as shown, is under 7 years beyond 
the elementary school course, while the av- 
erage amount of training of the senior high 
school teachers is about 8% years beyond 
the elementary school course. In other 
words, 50 per cent of the teachers in the 
American schools have had the average of 
less than 6% years. It further shows that 


50 per cent of junior high school teachers 
have had less than 7 years’ training beyond 
elementary school, and that 50 per cent of 
the junior high school teachers have had 
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less than 8% years of training. 

It is astonishing to find that so many 
teachers in high schools are not themselves 
graduates of high schools. Many city 
boards of education require teachers in the 
elementary schools to be at least graduates 
of state normal schools. This means that 
they have had the advantage of a two-year 
professional course after having graduated 
from a four-year high school. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that practically 
one-third of the teachers in American cities 
have actually had less training than even 
this low standard. In the elementary 
schools of America to-day there are thou- 
sands of teachers who have had no more 
education than that provided by very in- 
efficient elementary school training. The 
tabulated returns from the first question- 
naire will reveal many similar conditions. 

Government figures place the present 
shortage of properly trained elementary and 
high school teachers at 90,000. These va- 
cancies will be filled, but it is obvious that 
they will be filled with teachers lacking 
proper training. The appointment of so 
vast a force of “emergency” teachers must 
have a serious retarding influence upon our 
schools. Years will be required in the 
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natural course of events to provide a suffi- 
cient number of adequately trained teachers 
to replace the emergency teacher. It is 
clear, therefore, that if our schools are to 
retain their present standing, an energetic 
effort must be made throughout the country 


to raise salaries and organize our 


geeneral 
system of education. A study of the reports 
further reveals the fact that in over 100 
cities it is a matter of pure chance that a 
teacher’s training is properly rewarded. 


Read the Report 

The report, however, is not without its 
encouraging features. In many cases cities 
realize the seriousness of the situation and 
are attacking the problem with energy and 
intelligence. It is to be hoped that every 
public-spirited citizen, and especially all 
those engaged, however indirectly, in the 
educational system or the municipal govern- 
ments of cities throughout the country, will 
take advantage of this report and acquaint 
tLemselves in detail with the serious prob- 
lem which confronts us. 


Eprtrortat Note.—Applications 





f nies of the 
report “Know and Help Yo refer to in 
the above article, should be le to Fred A. Richard 
son, Secretary, National Committee for Chamber of 
Commerce Cooperation with the Public S« Is, Room 


1720, Tribune Building, New York, N. Y 
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Safety to Public School Children in Well- 
Planned Fire-proof Buildings 


By Norman M. Stineman 


\LF of the new school buildings 
erected in the United States 
year are built to replace structures 
which have 
if the 


each 


been destroyed by fire.* Even 
| 
i 


fu ly covered ] 


burned buildings are | 


insurance—a rare occurrence—their de 


struction represents a direct loss of national 
wealth and adds another chapter to the 
story of our appalling fire waste. Each 
year we pay millions of dollars in tribute, 
ind sacrifice the lives of school children to 
the ignorance and indifference of school offi- 
built and still 


monuments of faulty 


who have continue to 


cials 
build these and dan- 


gerous construction. 


Our Great Loss in Burned School 
Buildings 

In 1919 there were appr ximate ly 300,000 
school buildings in this country, valued at 
more than $3,000,000,000 The jeopardy in 
which this wealth is placed and the menace 
to the lives of school children may be appre- 
ciated from the fact that during 1916 and 
1917 we had 4,915 fires in school buildings 
actually insured and on which adjustments 





were made.* This does not take into ac- 
count the large number of fires in un‘nsured 

*See bulletin prepared for t Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Edu i Washington, D. C., by 
H. W Forster, Chairman of the Committee on matety 


to Life, National Fire Protection Ass« 


ciation. 


on which exact records are not 
available, It is a safe estimate that during 


the two-year period named, the number of 


buildings, 


school fires averaged no less than ten per 
day. Modern educational methods have a 
tendency to increase the number of fires, 


due to the introduction of laboratories, 


manual training rooms, domestic science 
kitchens and moving-picture machines, 
and a_ similar increase results from 


the growing use of school buildings as social 
Our present record, thoroughly 
will therefore become worse 


centers. 
bad as it is, 
unless corrective measures are taken. 

How can we prevent this growing waste 
of wealth and this constant menace to hu- 
man lives? Only one answer seems logical, 
and that is that we erect school buildings 
which cannot burn. This logic is well sup- 
ported by the fact that materials of con- 
struction which are proof against fire and 
maintain their strength when subjected to 
great heat are also proof against rust and 
decay. Consequently the community that 
builds fire-proof schools obtains the addi- 
tional qualities of permanence and of free- 
dom from heavy repair and maintenance 
expenditures. It will find its operating 
expenses less than those of the neighboring 
community which built “semi-fire-proof” at 
a slightly lower first cost, having forgotten 
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that first cost is only one of many factors 
entering into the ultimate cost of school 
buildings. 

Even in cities with highly organized fire 
protection an occasional calamity proves 
the folly of erecting non-fire-proof school 
buildings. In small towns where only par- 
tial protection is afforded, and in country 
districts having no protection whatever, the 
need for absolutely fire-proof construction 
is still more apparent, for in these localities 
a fire in a combustible school building, once 
under way, nearly always results in complete 
destruction. A building that cannot burn, 
even when its inflammable contents become 
ignited, is the best and least expensive 
fire protection for an unprotected com- 
munity, and is the only kind that can be 
justified from the standpoints of business 
investment and safety to school children. 


What is a ‘‘Fire-proof’’ Building 


If a building is to be really fire-proof, the 
partitions, floors, roof and stairs, as well 
as the exterior walls, must be of fire-proof 
material, so that a fire starting in the con- 
tents of any room will be confined to that 
room. Self-closing doors and wire-glass 
windows in the principal partitions, es- 
pecially in corridor walls, will assist in 
preventing the horizontal spread of fires. 
In addition to the use of fire-proof materials 
of construction, proper planning is of the 
utmost importance. in reducing the fire 
hazard and in promoting the health and 
comfort of pupils. Two stories and base- 
ment should be the limit of height, and 
this limit should be exceeded only in con- 
gested districts of large cities where 
ground space is specially valuable. The 
state of Ohio, though containing a number 
of large cities, prohibits the construction 
of school buildings more than three stories 
high. In country districts and small towns 
where land is cheap, and in cities where 
park land is available, the one-story build- 
ing, without basement, is ideal. Every 
classroom may have an exit of its own. 
There are no stairs to be climbed and no 
fire-escapes to give a false sense of security. 
Laboratories may be lighted from skylights. 
Boiler rooms, chemical laboratories and 
domestic science kitchens, those prolific 
sources of fires, may be completely shut off 
from the rest of the structure. The addi- 
tional cost of the more extensive roof on a 
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VESTIBULE OPENING 
A SMOKE-PROOF FIRE TOWER 


This fire-proof stair tower should be in regular use 

by the school children in going to and from the 

playgrounds. The opening in the exterior wall pre- 
vents accumulation of smoke in the vestibule 


spreading one-story building, as compared 
with a more compact multiple-story struc- 
ture, is compensated for by lighter masonry 
walls and the elimination of 
ramps and emergency exits. 


stairways, 


Safe Exits Essential 

Two-story buildings present the usual 
problem of providing safe evacuation of 
the building in case of fire. But architects 
should get away completely from the so- 
called fire-escape, which is usually placed 
in a remote part of the building, often out 
of repair, with the approach sometimes 
littered with barrels and boxes. In the end 
it often proves to be a death-trap instead 
of a fire-escape. The fundamental weakness 
of fire-escapes of this type is that their 
success in time of emergency depends 
upon human perfection. If these escapes 
were regularly inspected, if they were al- 
ways kept in repair and free from obstruc- 
tions, if the janitor always kept the doors 








unlocked and the passageways clear, and if 
daily fire-drills were held, all might be well. 
Sut in almost every school fire in which 
lives of children have been lost, solemn in- 
vestigating commissions have found that 
one or more of these things had been neg- 
lected. No one who understands human na- 
ture expects anything different. 

In the temporary panic following a fire 
alarm the first impulse of the pupil is to 
leave the building through the exit regu- 
larly used. This impulse is instinctive and 
is not confined to human beings alone. The 
architect should take full advantage of this 
animal instinct by fireproofing the regular 
exits so that they will serve as emergency 
exits as well. School children can then 
leave the building through familiar chan- 
nels, without being endangered by locked 
exits, obstructions, broken fire-escapes and 
other products of carelessness. 

The Watsonville, Calif., high school is a 
notable case of a two-story building in 
which a high degree of safety and comfort 
has been attained. The building has re- 
inforced concrete exterior walls, covered 
with stucco and trimmed with cast concrete 
stone. The auditorium walls, the walls and 
floors of the corridors, ramps and stair halls, 
the stairways themselves and the principal 
cross-walls, are all of reinforced concrete. 
The chemical laboratory and the boiler room 
are isolated by reinforced concrete walls, 
floors and ceilings. The only wood con- 
struction used is in the floors of the ordinary 
classrooms; and the instant the pupils on 
the second floor pass through the class- 
room doors they are in a fire-proof cor- 
ridor leading to either of two fire-proof 
ramps and out through the corresponding 
rear entrance. These ramps and rear en- 
trances are in daily use as the pupils pass 
to and from the playgrounds. The ramps 
are the regular means of communication 
between the first and second floors. Pupils 
on the first floor may pass out through one 
of the two front entrances or down short 
ramps and through fire-doors to the rear 
entrances. The slope of the ramps is two 
inches to the foot, and they are covered 
with cork carpet. Their use in place of 
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stairs eliminates the danger of stumbling, 
and it is said that girl pupils and women 
teachers find them less fatiguing than stairs. 


Smoke-proof Stair Towers 

In buildings exceeding two stories in 
height the difficulties of rapid and safe 
evacuation are multiplied as the height in- 
creases. The general floor layout might be 
similar to that of the two-story building just 
described, with the fire-proof corridors lead- 
ing to smoke-proof stair towers similar to 
those recommended by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and illustrated in the 
sketch on page 469. The stairway is 
reached through an open air vestibule with 
the exterior opening extending from floor 
to ceiling and well protected by railings. 
These smoke-proof towers should be the 
regular channels of communication between 
floors and should lead directly to the play- 
ground entrances, so as to be in constant 
use. The fire-doors should be self-closing 
and should have wire-glass panels, and the 
vestibules should of necessity be larger than 
shown in the sketch. Elevators or any 
other means of communication between 
floors should be isolated in the same man- 
ner as the smoke-proof towers. 

It is true that the first cost of wholly 
fire-proof construction is slightly higher on 
the average than so-called “semi-fire-proof” 
construction, which is in reality not fire- 
proof at all. But the ultimate cost of any 
structure, including first cost, repair and 
maintenance charges, insurance, deprecia- 
tion and interest charges, invariably proves 
to be less for fire-proof construction than 
for any other type. School boards, how- 
ever, are in office temporarily, and too fre- 
quently show a preference toward the type 
of construction which is cheapest in first 
cost. They ignore sound business prin- 
ciples and safety to human lives in order 
to make a satisfactory showing during their 
own terms of office. This vicious tendency 
on the part of school boards has been over- 
come only in communities where the tax- 
payers and the press have given proper sup- 
port to the more progressive members of 
the boards. 
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More Public Convenience Stations 
Needed 


By George W. Simons, Jr. 


Chief Sanitary Engineer, Florida State Board of Health 


N this era of civic awakening when a 

realistic civic consciousness is strongly 

asserting itself along lines of municipal 
endeavors, it is very encouraging and 
worthy of note to observe the increased at- 
tention and popular demand directed to the 
greater need of public convenience stations. 
(It is advisable to designate it “convenience 
station” in lieu of “comfort station” inas- 
much as the former is meeting more nearly 
the requirements and demands of the people, 
which will be later pointed out.) This potent 
and active civic consciousness is being in- 
stilled into many of our municipal authori- 
ties, through local social agencies, to a de- 
gree where the authorities have come to a 
bare realization that the citizen and tax- 
payer must be provided with properly lo- 
cated convenience stations, the construction 
and maintenance of which shall be defrayed 
from public funds. More and more are 
municipal housecleaning and housekeeping 
problems being studied and solved with spe- 
cial thought and consideration directed to 
those things which have most effectively to 
do with the health and happiness of the 
community. To-day, more than ever be- 
fore, the public convenience station is being 
recognized by the citizen and also by the 


municipal authority as one of the greatest 
municipal necessities. 

Only a few years ago (1915) no less an 
authority on public health than 
Professor W. T. Sedgwick in his annual 
presidential address before the American 
Public Health Association declared that 
“probably the most flagrant failure in Amer- 
ican sanitation to-day is the almost 
versal lack of public convenience or comfort 
stations in American and towns. 
Failure to provide public toilet facilities in 
of the 
very elements of sound public health serv- 


ice, 


matters 


uni- 
cities 


our towns and cities is to fail in one 


The Convenience Station a Public 
Health Measure 


Public convenience stations are public 
health necessities of maximum importance. 
Physicians have quite generally agreed that 
accessibility to convenience stations will 
often prevent much discomfort and physical 
suffering which might give rise either di- 
rectly or indirectly to disease. One Chicago 
physician has expressed an opinion that 
“many of the common complaints that phy- 
sicians meet with to-day are due very 
largely to the irregularity of bowel and 
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bladder activity.” Therefore the expendi- 
ture of public funds for a true convenience 


and benefit which will tend to minimize 
physical disorders and promote public 
health and morality is fully justified. The 


necessity for more municipal convenience 
stations as public health measures has only 
recently received state legislative endorse- 
ment and approval. During 1919 the Wis- 
consin State Legislature deemed the entire 
matter of sufficient significance to enact a 
statute requiring every incorporated city 
and village to provide and maintain a sufh- 
cient.number of suitable and adequate com- 
fort stations for both sexes. This is indeed 
a commendable and progressive step in pub- 
lic health legislation. 

Conveniently located and adequate con- 
venience stations are substantial and pro- 
ductive assets to any community. They 
represent a form of municipal improvement 
or betterment upon which the municipality 
can realize enormous returns, not only of a 
financial nature, but in many other ways. 
The city not provided with these properly 
located and suitable stations is marked, and 
her lack of a potential civic consciousness 
to secure them will herald her to the four 
winds, 


Facilities That Should Be Offered 


In the foregoing paragraph reference was 
made to the “convenience” in lieu of the 
“comfort” station. A comfort station should 
be more than a mere relief station—in every 
sense it should be a convenience. The pri- 
mary function of a comfort station is to 
provide toilet facilities, yet it is capable of 
being made a true public convenience in 
many other ways, as illustrated by many sta- 
tions now operating in cities throughout the 
country. In addition to toilet facilities 
these true convenience stations provide for 
parcel checking, paper and magazine stands, 
shoe-shining equipment, telephone booths, 
city directories, dressing compartments, 
vending machines for small necessities, rest 
rooms for women, etc. Such provisions as 
just enumerated serve to make the stations 
more nearly approach the “convenience” 
type and at the same time go a great way in 
financially maintaining the station. 

In the past, and even now to a great ex- 
tent, the urgent demand for public con- 
venience stations has been provided by fa- 
cilities offered in department stores, office 
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buildings, hotels, depots and clubs. Previ- 
ous to prohibition the saloon offered a popu- 
lar relief station for men, which was ex- 
tensivély used; in fact, some former saloon 
keepers have made the assertion that their 
toilet facilities brought more business than 
the free lunch. With the passing of the 
saloon this burden has been thrown to the 
care of other institutions mentioned. In all 
probability every reader recalls facilities 
offered by establishments in his city. The 
writer knows of several large department 
stores that provide exceptional conveniences 
for both sexes—a good advertis:'ng means 
of getting people into the store. In Jack- 
sonville, Fla., there is one centrally located 
hotel wherein the demand is so great for 
public toilet facilities that pay locks have 
been installed on every closet but one. The 
hotel stands to-day as one of the most bene- 
ficent institutions for the care of this pub- 
lic burden. The facilities in the average 
office building are under lock and key, and, 
furthermore, transients are not always wel- 
come to the use of office-building toilets. 

For the public to impose upon private 
enterprises and expect these enterprises to 
provide them with conveniences is unfair 
and unprofitable. It is clearly the duty of 
the municipality to care for the public in 
this matter. The concerns which provide 
elaborate facilities for the public’s use usu- 
ally have a motive in so do’ng. The modern 
city hotel with its well-attended, clean toilet 
compartments is very little benefited by a 
public constantly availing itself of the gen- 
erously provided facilities. The wear and 
tear on fixtures, plumbing bills, excessive 
water bill, towel and soap service are ills 
to which the hotel is heir because a city is 
not sufficiently alert to its duty. 


Reports from Twenty-Eight Cities 


To ascertain the status of public con- 
venience stations the writer has recently 
collected considerable information from 
cities throughout the United States. Twen- 
ty-eight cities furnished data showing to a 
degree to what extent the public convenience 
station has received attention. The indica- 


tion is that convenience stations are uni- 
versally receiving much more attention than 
ever before. Where formerly toilet provi- 
sions were made in some secluded spot, in 
some inaccessible basement, now suitable 
buildings of fitting architectural design lo- 
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cated in open places 
easily accessible are the 
rule. The convenience 
feature of stations is re- 
ceiving more attention 
also. Rest rooms for 
tired shoppers, dressing- 
rooms, telephone and 
checking - booths and 
other services are being 
added. In _ brief, the 
tendency is now to con- 
struct real convenience 
stations. In several 
cities, notably St. Louis, 
Mo., Holyoke and Law- 
rence, Mass., Los An- 
geles, Calif., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Wilmington, Del., much con- 
structive progress has been made. Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Norfolk, Va., and Mil- 
waukee, Wis., were, at the time of the 
inquiry (1919), designing and preparing to 
install suitable stations in their respective 
cities on a comprehensive scale. 


Cost and Maintenance 


The cost of convenience stations is one of 
the first items to be considered by the city 
authorities, also in what manner the station 
shall be financed following its construction. 
The cost of a station varies with the type 
selected, the elaborateness of design, the 
size, the class of materials used in its con- 
struction, and other factors. The recent 
survey indicates that stations throughout 
the United States have varied in cost from 
$1,000 in one city to $25,000 in another city. 
The average cost of a well-arranged, well- 
constructed station appears to be about 
$8,000-$10,000. Several stations were in- 
stalled in portions of centrally located ex- 
isting public buildings, which cut down costs 
considerably. Dayton, Ohio, furnishes a 
good example of how a city building can be 
utilized to great advantage for convenience 
purposes. 

Stations are maintained largely by council 
appropriation, taxation or budget. There 
does not seem to be any one general method 
by which the city can procure funds for 
these conveniences. Cost of maintenance 
varies as greatly as do the costs of initial 
construction. Some stations will operate 
for as low a figure as $100 per month, while 
others will consume $500 per month. This 
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COMFORT STATION, BENTON PARK, ST. LOUIS 
The top of the comfort station is used as a band-stand 


figure varies with the size and location of 
the station and with the attendance re- 
quired. A station remaining open and 


sup- 
plying attendant’s service at all times natu- 
rally requires a greater maintenance cost. 
Of the twenty-eight cities from which in- 
formation was received, twenty-one, or 75 
per cent, stated that employes were in at- 
tendance at stations at all open hours. 

The matter of attendants is one of the 
greatest importance in the up-keep of sta- 
tions—the careless public will tend to abuse 
when no one is on the job. The proper care 
and maintenance of a public convenience 
station will indicate to a great extent how 
popular the station will become. A station 
not properly maintained and supervised in 
a cleanly, sanitary manner will very soon be- 
come repulsive and a burden to the com- 
munity, and the initial cost of the invest 
ment become a liability. Careful, constant 
supervision and hard work by attendants 
are necessary to a successful station. At- 
tendants should be available at all times in 
both men’s and women’s compartments, and 
should have a rigid set of regulations to 
observe. Toilet paper, liquid or powdered 
soap and paper towels should be available 
free at all time. Thirteen of the twenty- 
eight stations reported that liquid soap was 
provided. 

Every convenience station can be partially 
or wholly self-supporting, according to what 
extent it is a convenience. In those stations 
wherein only toilet provisions are made, pay 
compartments are available to those who de- 
sire a greater degree of service. Pay com- 
partments made a little larger than free 
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toilets, equipped with a lavatory, free 
towel and chair, make substantial returns 
to the city coffers, as already shown in sev- 
eral cities. In Dayton, Ohio, four pay toi- 
lets earn about $600 per year, and in Provi- 
dence, R. I., one station earned about $2,600 
per year. Provisions can also be made for 
the vending of pins, needles, combs, towels, 
shining of shoes, etc. 


Location and Type 


The selection of suitable sites for con- 
venience stations is dependent to a great ex- 
tent upon the city plan. They should be 
located so as to be of greatest service to 
the greatest number of people. These places 
are ordinarily congested business districts, 
at intersections of main arteries of travel, 
at prominent street railway transfer sta- 
tions, public squares and parks. Stations 
can also be provided in connection with pub- 
lic buildings, such as fire stations, libraries, 
recreation pavilions, piers, etc. If stations 
are provided within public buildings, there 
should be direct entrances from the side- 
walks to prevent unnecessary trespassing 
through buildings. In parks and public 
squares, specially designed, architecturally 
harmonious structures should be provided. 
In selecting suitable locations any possible 
objections from mercantile establishments 
should be given due consideration. Cases 
may also arise where property owners will 
raise the claim that a convenience station 
would cause a depreciation in the value of 
adjoining properties. 

The patronage and use of convenience 
stations depends upon their location where 
people pass and assemble. Some cities have 
made mistakes by locating expensively con- 
structed, excessively large stations in places 
remote from where the most people pass. 
It is better to build a trifle small than too 
large. 

Convenience stations may be subdivided 
into underground stations and above-ground 
stations. The former have been used ex- 
tensively in this country because of lack of 
space for a superstructure in congested lo- 
calities, where the needs are greatest. In 
Brooklyn, New York City, Boston, Worces- 
ter, Providence, Washington and other 
places the underground type has been used 
widely, under sidewalks, under small open 
spaces at street intersections, and in small 
parks. In Washington complete stations 
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have been constructed in a small space at 
the intersection of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and E Street Northwest. 

Underground stations can at times be 
more conveniently located than above- 
ground stations, but the latter have more 
advantages and are more desirable. The 
underground station, unless exceptionally 
well located, depends upon pumps or eject- 
ors for sewage removal, apparatus which de- 
mands much attention and frequently throws 
the entire station out of order. These sta- 
tions are often poorly ventilated, insuffi- 
ciently lighted and not properly water- 
proofed. A plentiful supply of good, fresh 
air, ample natural light, and dry conditions 
are conducive to greater cleanliness. No- 
where except in places where it is utterly 
impossible to secure suitable above ground 
stations should resort be made to those lo- 
cated under ground, 

The principal advantage of the above- 
ground type from a sanitary standpoint is 
the fact that the building is sure to be well 
ventilated and will receive some sunlight 
and an abundant supply of fresh air. Plenty 
of light and air are foes to uncleanliness, 
slovenliness and dirt. The above-ground 
station should not, however, be too con- 
spicuous, but should be an architectural 
gem, harmonizing with the surroundings. 
Climbing vines and flowers assist to make a 
building of this type attractive. In the 
above-ground stations better drainage fa- 
cilities are obtained, better ventilation at 
less cost, and the annoyance from leakage 
of rain and ground water is eliminated. 

Above-ground stations in public parks 
and squares should not be isolated and hid- 
den away in dense clumps of bushes. One 
glance at such locations is sufficient to 
scare almost anyone from attempting to 
reach such a place. They are cold and re- 
pellant at all times, sometimes disgusting, 
and soon become filthy from neglect and 
abuse, then are abandoned. 

There has been a tendency in some cities, 
notably St. Louis, to combine convenience 
stations with other park structures. In 
St. Louis several very attractive, architec- 
turally pleasing band-stands have been built 
with convenience provisions underneath. A 
station of this type is now being planned for 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Every convenience station should be 
planned to consist of two distinct sections, 
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one for men, the other for women. The 
plan should be as simple and open as pos- 
sible; there should be ample room to pre- 
vent any congestion during hours of great- 
est use. In the men’s section there should 
be a sufficient number of water-closets, 
urinals and lavatories, a slop sink and 
drinking fountain. Cities provide usually 
in the smaller stations for 8-10 closets. 
Urinals should be placed near the entrance, 
with ample width given to each urinal stall. 
The general rule of cities is to use the ver- 
tical slab urinal over which water is con- 
stantly flushing. 

Following are tabulated the average num- 
ber of fixtures and other data from various 
cities in the country: 
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Where statistics are available, indications 
are that station patronage is increasing. 
The following shows some figures taken 
from a St. Louis report: 


COMPARATIVE ATTENDANCE AT COMFORT 
STATIONS 





Public 
Carr Square Mullanphy Comfort 
Comfort Comfort Station in 
Station Station P. B. No. 3 
1910-1911.... 397,895 
1911-1912.... 1,152,539 
1912-1913.... 1,046,606 
1913-1914.... 1,513,244 eRedeee 
1914-1915.... 1,456,422 142,861 
1915-1916... 1,751,874 272,264 108,428 
1916-1917.... 420,407 276,038 72,603 
1917-1918.... $84,154 54,089 144,304 
BOOP ECERs ccs 8 wesesessc 22,161 94,017 
8,123,141 767,413 419,352 


Av. Number Av. Number Av. Number 


Number of Toilets of Urinals of Lavatories 
of Stations Per Station Per Station Per Station 
M F M F M M F 
PC vo cbarnawes baw seesencces saien 4 4 4 4 4 4 
CE ER ieee *6 *6 6 6 6 2 2 
i thee ee theo vce ecenauceeetoees t19 7 6 6 & 10 10 
i Mn Cities cee cateanae chee ees sees *1 *] 6 8 6 +5 +3 
etic tnkwinee sp encesenes-6 *9 2 3 7 1 +2 ' 
i MR ove ccceetertcesetekece “4 *] 6 6 6 4 4 
ES, dca banencke vuveeceneecvecece *y *] 26 12 26 2 ? 
Pn wisenhpenrerhvceceneeee 1 4 8 11 12 6 6 
SS Ee eee *] 7 718 9 4 > 
gS EE er ey "1 6 6 ~ 5 5 
ERS SE er *3 *3 6 6 ) 3 3 
oe. ie eee ke ceeeeee ab e.6e “4 “7 1 1 1 1 1 
Oklahoma City, ne “al Ghadns son es RPS *3 3 3 2-8 3 8 
aS ee e? 4 1 1 1 2 2 
oo os ab Se ewb oe oe ca. a! Oe 9 4 4 ‘ 12 12 
nn nebo ee a dae wed 604 sae 2 2 7 7 7 4 4 
Salt Lake City, Utah .......... sien Scat aaaee tae 3 10 8 10 4 4 
San Francisco, Calif. ........ suka ke *4 10 10 10 ] 10 
 , cicek an cher eae eteepecee care 3 8 6 6 2 2 
i .ctncedeakenenhewacecesen oS *] #10 +7 +6 7 7 
RS sa cncus begs 6d neeene ey eS 30 5 6 5 6 6 
i Si. We. aia wan ooneves 3 — — ? > 
WOON, EOE. scvescsccecses 11 10 5 5 5 0 0 
Ee as ka oe da we cleans see ses ee “ 6 6 6 6 6 5 6 
OS Se ee eee 9 1 7 9 6 5 5 
* Combined stations—men in one half and women in other half. 


+ Represents actual number of fixtures in each station 


tIn Boston there are three stations for men alone 


one for women alone, and six combined stations 


Annual Meeting of the National Municipal League 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
National Municipal League will be held at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., No- 
vember 17, 18 and 19, 1920. The League 
goes to Indianapolis as the guest of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city. R. E. 
Tracy, Director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of the Chamber, is acting for the 
committee on local arrangements. The sub- 
jects of the sessions include: “Service at 
Cost for Street Railways, Panacea or Nos- 
trum”; “How the City Manager Plan 
Works—The Latest Evidence”; “Methods 
Whereby Civic Organizations Influence 


“<< 


Elections” ; “Government Aids to Housing” ; 
and “The Fate of the Direct Primary.” 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, President of the 
League, will deliver his presidential address 
on the last-named subject. The Govern- 
mental Research Conference and the Na- 
tional Association of Civic Secretaries will 
meet at the same time and place. Joint 
sessions will be held with the Indiana 
Association of Commercial Secretaries and 
the Indiana Municipal League. For full 
program and details, address the National 
Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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Benefits Accruing to Municipalities 


Through the Federal Water Power Act 
By O. C. Merrill 


Executive Secretary, Federal Power Commission 


HE Federal Water Power Act ap- 
a proved by the President on June 10, 

1920, represents the results of more 
than ten years of endeavor to secure legis- 
lation permitting the utilization of the na- 
tion’s undeveloped water-power resources. 
The recurrent coal shortages of the last 
few years, the overloading of our trans- 
portation systems, and the vital need of an 
increased power supply for general indus- 
trial purposes, finally induced conflicting in- 
terests to compose their differences, and the 
resulting Act, while by no means perfect, is 
better than even its friends had hoped to 
secure, 

The Federal Government, through its 
control over interstate and foreign com- 
merce, may give or refuse its assent to the 
erection of any obstruction in a navigable 
stream. Through its ownership of the 
public lands it may exercise a proprietor’s 
right to permit or refuse to permit its lands 
to be used for any purpose. Through the 
one form or the other, as sovereign or as 
proprietor, the Federal Government con- 
trols probably not less than 85 per cent of 
the water-power resources of the nation. 
Since not more than Io per cent of these 
resources have yet been developed, the 
manner in which the Government exercises 
its control will have an important bearing 
on the course of our future industrial de- 
velopment, 

Federal control has hitherto been exer- 
cised by three separate Departments—W ar, 
Interior and Agricultural—responsible, re- 
spectively, for navigable rivers, public lands 
and National Forests. This triple jurisdic- 
tion has now been consolidated into a single 
agency—the Federal Power Commission, 
the members of which are the Secretaries of 
the three departments named. They will, 
however, upon matters affecting water 
powers, act as members of a commission 
and not as heads of independent depart- 
ments. By this consolidation, duplication 
of work may be avoided, a common policy 
pursued, and all efforts directed toward a 


~ 


constructive national program of water- 
power utilization. 

Far more serious than divided juris- 
diction has been inadequate legislation. 
Prior to the passage of the Act, two Federal 
statutes governed the disposition of water 
powers. One, enacted in 1go1, applied to 
public lands and reservations; the other, 
enacted in 1910, to navigable waters. Un- 
der the former, only a permit could be 
given, revocable at will. While several 
thousand horse-power have been developed 
under the provisions of the Act of Igor, 
such developments have consisted largely 
in extensions to existing systems, where the 
property not subject to permit was sufficient 
to serve as security for the financing of the 
property subject to permit. The Act of 
1910 placed unknown liabilities upon those 
who sought to make developments under 
its provisions, and rights acquired were 
subject to repeal by act of Congress. Al- 
though numerous grants were made under 
the provisions of the Act of I9gI0, no pro- 
jects of consequence were ever carried to 
completion. Both acts failed to give the 
security which would warrant any general 
development under their provisions. 


Capitalization Limited to Actual Cost 

The chief purpose of the new legislation 
has been to provide conditions under which 
capital can be secured in ample amounts 
and at reasonable interest rates, while at 
the same time fully to protect the paramount 
interests of the public in its last great 
national resource. This has been done by 
providing a definite tenure and definite 
provisions for disposition of properties. 
Applicants whose plans are approved by the 
Commission may secure licenses for periods 
up to fifty years, revocable only for failure 
to comply with their terms, and terminable 
before their expiration only by purchase of 
the properties in condemnation proceedings. 

At the end of the license period the 
United States may either purchase the 
property itself, permit the purchase by an- 
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other or issue a new license upon reasonable 
terms to the old licensee. The purchase 
price is the “net investment” in the proper- 
ties, an amount determined by subtracting 
from the original cost the balances in de- 
preciation and amortization reserves ac- 
cumulated during the period of the license 
from earnings in excess of a fair return 
upon the properties. No appreciation in 
land values, no intangible elements, no ex- 
pectation of future earnings, can be capital- 
ized and added to the price to be paid. 
Settlement is on a straightforward business 
basis of return of each honest dollar of in- 
vestment, no more, no less—a basis under- 
stood from the beginning, and currently 
determined by the accounting system. No 
chance is given for speculative profits; no 
dangers are involved beyond those incident 
to any business enterprise. 

In order that the net investment may be 
currently determined, the Act provides for 
the maintenance of a system of accounting, 
and for the filing of detailed reports upon 
the costs of structures, equipment, lands or 
other properties. All existing properties 
operated under authority granted by earlier 
acts, if brought under the provisions of the 
present Act, are required to be valued, and 
the fair value thus determined becomes the 
net investment of the licensee at the date of 
determination, Capital changes on account 
of subsequent additions will be controlled 
by the accounting principles prescribed 
under the terms of the Act. Properties 
must be maintained in adequate repair and 
efficient operating condition, all necessary 
renewals and replacements must be made, 
and adequate depreciation reserves must 
be established and maintained for this pur- 
pose. These requirements will not only 
protect the United States as a possible 
future purchaser of the properties, but will 
also protect the properties in the interest of 
the licensee and of the public whom he 
serves. 


Regulation by the States 

The Act recognizes the advisability of 
local regulation of rates, service and securi- 
ties by conferring jurisdiction on the Com- 
mission only when the states have no au- 
thorized agencies for the purpose. Even 
when the power developed enters interstate 
commerce, the Commission is not expected 
to act unless the states directly concerned 
are without authority or cannot reach an 
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agreement. 
uation for 


The Act provides that in val- 
purposes of rate-making, no 


value shall be claimed by the licensee in ex- 


cess of the net investment in the property 


In this respect, as with recapture, the Act 
has been drafted on the principle of full 
recognition of every dollar 
vested, but no more. 

From the standpoint both of the public 
and of the investor the | 


hone stly in- 


asing of property 
values upon cost is one of the most impor 
tant features of the Act. 


it means security for the capital 


To the investor 
used; to 
the public, charges based only upon the 
amount actually required to place the prop- 
erties in operation. To both interests it 
offers a basis which will enable public regu- 
lating agencies to deal with the rate of re- 
turn as such, uncomplicated by doubts con- 
cerning the validity of the rate base as 
determined through the ordinary valuation 
proceedings, 

The permanent retention of power sites 
in public ownership and the fixing of prop- 
erty values at cost, both of which are large- 
ly determinative of the rate base, can be 
accomplished only by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the first through its control over the 
public lands and navigable rivers, the sec- 
ond through its contractual relations with 
its licensees. Except in instances where the 
Federal Commission will be required to act, 
the determination of the other factor in 
service charges—the rate of return—will 
be the duty of the state. Upon the spirit 
with which this duty is exercised, no less 
than upon the spirit with which the Federal 
Act is administered, will depend the extent 
of our future water-power development 
and the economic stability of the electric- 
power industry. 


Preference Given to States and 
Municipalities 

These are the general features of the 
Act. Special provisions are made for de- 
velopments by public agencies. If, in the 
judgment of the Commission, any specific 
project, or the power available at any 
Government dam, should be developed by 
the United States itself, the Commission 
may not approve an application therefor, 
but is required to make reports and esti- 
mates of cost to Congress in order that the 
latter may determine whether the United 
States should undertake the construction 
States or municipalities are given prefer- 
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ences in obtaining licenses and, with the 
exception of Government dams, are not 
required to pay rental charges for any 
power developed which is sold to the public 
without profit or is used for state or 
municipal purposes, States and municipali- 
ties are also preferred applicants for sites 
upon which licenses have expired, and may 
purchase the properties on the same terms 
as the United States itself, 

While no one can safely predict the trend 
of public ownership during the next fifty 
years, it is probable that the agency through 
which the public will most often act will be 
either the municipality or the state. In so 
far as Federal legislation can do so, the 
Water Power Act provides the medium 
through which these agencies can secure 
the right to make use of the power sites 
under Government control, whether such 
sites are on the navigable streams where, 
ordinarily, the necessary lands must be ac- 
quired by purchase, or on the public domain 
where the license itself gives the right to 
occupy all the land needed for the project. 
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The supply of electricity for light and 
power is becoming more and more an in- 
dispensable service. The Act seeks to pro- 
vide conditions under which this essential 
service can be performed in a satisfactory 
manner at reasonable rates. It provides an 
open road for public agencies wherever the 
public believes it can best serve its own 
needs. It requires private agencies to ren- 
der service at the least cost which will 
attract sufficient capital to maintain the 
service. While it recognizes that the op- 
portunity to earn a reasonable profit is the 
only consideration that will bring private 
capital into power development, it requires 
that the capitalization on which rates are 
based shall be limited to actual cost—a sit- 
uation that has seldom existed in the past. 
This is the outstanding feature of the new 
legislation, more important from the public 
standpoint than any other provision, and 
one under which it may safely be left to 
the future to determine whether in the 
long run public or private development will 
give the better service at the lesser rate. 


Falling Prices Will Increase Incendiarism 


Fire Chiefs Must Increase the Thoroughness of Inspection to Overcome this Evil 


fires have been few; business has 

been too good because of the high 
price levels. There are hundreds, probably 
thousands, of firms and individuals who 
cannot stand a sharp break in prices. Their 
profits are built on inflation. They include 
many factories which were equipped during 
the war or since, and thrived because com- 
modities of every sort have brought un- 
heard-of prices. They include also the 
speculating profiteers, who have hoarded 
the necessities of life on a rising market, 
greedily holding them for ever-higher 
prices, despite the scorn which has been 
heaped upon them. Many merchants are 
said to be overstocked also. If the break in 
prices should come suddenly, we shall have 
to be on guard. We all know that many 
warehouses are stocked to bursting with 
food and clothing, and information trickles 
out from time to time that speculators have 
overplayed their game; that they have over- 
loaded; that many of them will be victims 
of their own greed and will find themselves 
obliged to disgorge at a loss. But will they? 


D URING the last year or two incendiary 


Fire insurance for a year past has been 
written on inflated values, and the insurance 
companies are frankly disturbed. 

We may have some pity for a man—al- 
though we cannot condone the act—who, 
having invested his all in an honest business 
venture and failed, is driven to desperation 
and the torch, but we can have no consider- 
ation for the conscienceless scoundrel who 
withholds necessities from his fellow citi- 
zens and burns them when the market blasts 
his unholy venture. Justice demands that 
all such find repose in penitentiaries for the 
maximum sentences. Let us therefore pre- 
pare now to meet this emergency. Some 
lines are showing a tendency to drop. Every 
suspicious fire should be scrutinized more 
carefully than ever before. Every fire chief 
should work in closest codperation with the 
fire marshal of the state, and the best ef- 
forts of both should be brought to bear to 
see that the prison doors await those de- 
serving them. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read by John G. 
Gamber, State Fire Marshal, fittnois, and President, 
State Fire Marshals Association of North America, 
at the convention of the International Association of 
Fire Engineers, Toronto, Canada. 
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Railroad Grade Crossing Elimination 


By Samuel T. Wagner 
Chief Engineer, Philadelphia and Reading Railway 





ET us assume that 
| a railroad is con- 

structed through a 
community which is 
more or less_ sparsely 
settled. After its com- 
pletion, the improve- 
ment of the surrounding 
country, with its villages 
and towns, calls for de- 
velopment along the line. 
Additional highways, as 
necessary arteries of 
trafic, are constructed 
to care for changed con- 
ditions, and in many 
cases are forced to cross 
the line of the railroad 
at the same level as the 














tracks, making what is 
technically known as a 
“grade crossing.” We 
have thus the creation of a condition 
which is bad and which becomes worse as 
the traffic on either the railroad or the high- 
way, or both, increases. Not only is it a 
dangerous condition, but, occurring when 
traffic is heavy on both railroad and high- 
way, may become extremely objectionable 
on account of delays to traffic on the high- 
way. 

When railroads were constructed many 
years ago they crossed most of the existing 
highways at grade. Any other method in 
those days would have been impracticable 
on account of the cost of building under or 
over the tracks, and in many cases, if it 
had been necessary to eliminate the cross- 
ings at that time, the result would have 
been the abandonment of the construction 
of the railroad on account of the difficulty 
of obtaining the necessary funds. In many 
cases also where new highways were opened 
over the railroad at grade, the cost of con- 
struction in any other manner would have 
been prohibitive. 

At the present time the situation is 
changed over practically the entire country; 
no new railroad or highway can cross an- 
other at grade. Existing laws provide 


GRAVE CKUSSiNG ELIMINATION IN DETROIT 
View of Grand Trunk Crossing at Second Avenue, showing simple 


architectural treatment 


against such construction in most places. 
Such laws are proper and advisable in 
every way. 

Our problem is, how are we to get rid of 
the old grade crossings that are in exis- 
tence? 


What the Problem Involves 
The engineering problems required in 
such construction call for a high grade of 
engineering skill, and cover among others 
the following specialties of the art of en- 
gineering: 
Construction and location of railroads and 
highways 
Railroad and highway bridges 
Sewerage and drainage problems 
Construction of retaining walls, etc. 
In involved problems, the reconstruction of 
railroad yards, passenger and freight 
stations, locomotive and car facilities, 


which may be affected by the changed 
conditions 


Changes in the industrial connections with 
the railroad 

Electrical and mechanical engineering prob- 
lems: lighting, duct work, power houses, 
etc. 


In a general way there are six methods 
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by which a grade crossing may be elimi- 
nated: 

1. Raising the highway over the railroad 

2. Lowering the highway under the railroad 

3. Lowering the highway and raising the 

railroad 

4. Raising the highway and lowering th 

raiiroad 

5. Raising the railroad over the highway 

6. Lowering the railroad under the highway 

Which of these is to be used depends en- 
tirely upon the local conditions in each case. 
The relative importance of the railroad and 
the highway, together with the question of 
cost, are the usual deciding factors. The 
latter is of great importance, as neither the 
railroad nor the community derives any 
financial benefit from the expenditure. The 
problem is further complicated when a num- 
ber of crossings are located so close to- 
gether that they must all be treated at the 
same time. Nothing but the most careful 
engineering studies and estimates of cost 
will determine which is the best for any 
particular case. 

Experience shows that the greatest costs 
will be indicated when the highways are to 
be carried over the railroad. In this case a 
clearance of at least 22 feet is required over 
the railroad tracks, plus a depth of about 4 
feet for the bridge, making a total of about 
26 feet for the change. If the railroad 
crosses the highway, a clearance of 14 feet 
over the highway plus a depth of about 4 
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feet for the floor of the bridge makes a 
total of about 18 feet. The difference of 8 
feet between these two cases represents a 
large expenditure of money. 

When the territory adjoining the railroad 
is built up with expensive properties, the 
damage to the properties caused by any 
change in the elevations of the highway 
may be great and must be considered as 
part of the cost of the scheme. Sometimes 
also the change in the level of the railroad 
may be very serious where it involves the 
reconstruction of railroad yards, stations 
and other facilities. 

Again, the depression of either railroad 
or highway may involve troublesome and 
expensive problems by the creation of a hole 
which it may be difficult to drain. This is 
especially true in level country. 

Frequently in built-up territory, as in a 
city, the depression of the tracks of the rail- 
road may offer the most esthetic solution of 
the problem from the standpoint of the city, 
as it allows the elevations of the streets to 
remain unchanged. An elevated structure 
never presents a very pleasing effect. 

As between a complete elevation of the 
railroad and a complete depression of the 
same, we have facing us the question of 
cost. In two large problems in the same 
city involving very similar conditions, the 
relative expenditures expressed in costs per 
mile of the railroad were as follows: 


Depression of the railroad............... $2,700,000 
Elevation of the railroad.............e0. 1,891,900 


Legislation on Division of Costs 


A whole volume might be written on the 
question of existing state legislation regard- 
ing the question of grade crossing elimina- 
tion. It must serve our purpose for the 
present discussion to say that existing legis- 
lation provides about as many varieties of 
the division of the costs of grade-crossing 
elimination as there are varieties in engi- 
neering solution. In some states the laws 
require practically the entire cost to be 
borne by the railroad; none of them place 
the whole cost on the community. Between 
these two we have a great variety in prac- 
tice as to how the cost of the work is to be 
divided between the railroad, the state, the 
county and the township. In quite a num- 
ber of instances the practice is divided about 
equally between the railroad and the com- 
munity, the percentages varying in the 
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state, county and township. Most of these 
latter cases are where the blame—if it can 
be so called—for the original creation of 
the crossing is fairly divided between the 
railroad and the community. 

Practically all modern legislation makes 
the creation of a new grade crossing illegal. 

As an illustration of the effect of legisla- 
tion on the division of cost, the following 
table is given showing some important work 
in the city of Philadelphia and the division 
of costs arrived at by agreement: 


Railroad's City’s 
Year Location Share Shar« 
1892 Penna. R. R. (con- 
necting R. R. & 
ee Oe OR & RR $ 100,000 $ 200,000 
1894 P. & R. (Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. Sub- 
te Gadatedane «a 2,750,000 750,000 
1897 Penna. R. R. (Phila. 
& Trenton) i 1,250,000 rat 0 
1900 P. & R. (Chestnut 
Hill Branch)...... 146,000 70,000 
1906 P.& R. (Main Line & 
Richmond Branch). 5,000,000 5,000,000 
1916 P. R. R. & B. & O. 
(South Phila.)..... 14,760,000 9,000,000 


The Cost of Eliminating Grade Crossings 

As before stated, no financial return can 
be expected from the money invested in the 
elimination of a grade crossing, and there 
is no way in which any financial return can 
be figured to the community in which they 
occur. In fact, experience has shown that 
properties which are adjacent to the im- 
provement have not been benefited by the 
new work to the extent that their values 
have been increased, thus deriving addi- 
tional revenue to the community in the form 
of increased taxes, but rather that every in- 
dividual claims all he can in the way of 
damages which may grow out of the con- 
struction. 

The cost of the elimination of even a 
single grade crossing is a serious matter. 
A statement published in 1916 by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company is interesting 
in this connection: 


WHAT THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SysTEM 
Has Done 

“There remain on the 11,000 miles of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad system 13,027 crossings 
at grade. It costs an average of at least 
$50,0c0 to remove a grade crossing. Thus to 
eliminate every such crossing on the lines of 
this system would cost upward of $600,000,000. 
The various companies of this system have 
since 1902 expended $66,641,294 in improve- 
ments, resulting in the elimination of 1,052 
grade crossings.” 


Attenton is called to the fact that these 
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prices are pre-war prices, and that existing 
prices would probably be from 60 to 100 
per cent greater. 

A railroad cannot go out into the market 
and borrow money for a project which will 
not show a return on the investment; there- 
fore, they are usually compelled to provide 
the money for such improvements from 
funds derived from operating returns. 
Much as the railroads would like to pro- 
ceed diligently in the prosecution of such 
work, they are forced to go slowly on ac- 
count of the difficulty of obtaining the 
necessary funds. Municipalities are abl 
to borrow on bonds for such purposes, but 
it must be borne in mind that the cost 
thereof is spread over the entire territory 
covered by the taxable power which bor- 
rows the money. 

For the above reasons it is advisable that 
all existing grade crossings should be classi- 
fied in order of their importance, which is 
generally based on the combined traffic on 
both railroad and highway, although pecu- 
liarly dangerous local conditions may have 
much weight. For instance, we might di- 
vide them into three classes and number 
them “A,” “B,” “C.” If this were done it 
would be good policy not to proceed with 
the elimination of any crossing in Class 
“B” until all in Class “A” had received at- 
tention. This would prevent any compara- 
tively unimportant crossing’s being taken up 
out of place. 

While the subject of the protec tion is not 
included in this discussion, it is pertinent in 
this place to say that there are a number of 
methods of crossing protection which the 
Railway Review gives in the order of their 
effectiveness: 

1. Gates operated by day and night 

2. Crossing flagmen, day and night 

3. Gates by day, automatic bell by night 

4. Crossing flagmen by day, automatic bell 

by night 

5. Crossing flagmen by day, unprotected 1 
night 

6. Automatic devices only, such as crossing 
alarm bell or automatic flagmen 

7. Crossing unprotected save by signs 


The observance by the public of the legal 
requirements to “Stop, Look and Listen” 
would prevent many accidents which hap- 
pen. Careful statistics show that the vast 
majority of accidents are caused by persons 
who do not “Stop, Look and Listen” when 
approaching a grade crossing, and very 











large numbers of cases occur where vehicles 
are driven directly into and through gates 
and actually into the sides of moving trains. 
The only way to avoid such accidents is to 
make the crossing “fool-proof” by eliminat- 
ing the crossing; but it takes a lot of money 
to do it. 

Relatively unimportant crossings can by 
the above methods of protection be made 
safe until the time comes for their elimina- 
tion. 

Maintenance of Travel During 
Construction 

It is quite evident that one of the serious 
problems arising in the practical application 
of work of this kind is the manner in which 
(a) the traffic on the railroad is main- 
tained during construction, and (b) the 
traffic on the highway is kept open. 

As in the general problem, this detail is 
one that depends entirely upon local condi- 
tions, and has to be solved for each special 
Whatever method is decided upon is 
sure to result in some inconvenience to both 
railroad and highway traffic during con- 
struction. It may mean handling traffic on 
half of a highway or on a single track of a 
double-track railroad. Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to detour both kinds of traffic, but this 
is rare. Generally it is very difficult to 
change the grade of a highway and main- 
tain traffic. It is only in rare cases that 
traffic is maintained on half of a highway. 
Restricted traffic on a railroad is usually 
easier to care for in a physical manner, but 
the delays to traffic are serious. In case the 
highway is a city street, the work involved 
is very complicated, as it involves the care 
and moving of all underground structures, 
as conduits, sewers, water and gas pipes and 
their house connections, so that the whole 
bed of the street is practically torn to 
pieces, While all this is being done it is 


case, 


Appropriations for City 


Detroit (population 993,739) appropri- 
ated $50,000 for 1919 and $42,000 for 1920; 
St. Louis (population 772,897) appropri- 
ated $25,500 for 1917-18, $24,270 for 1918- 
19, and $19,160 for 1919-20; Cleveland 
(population 796,836) appropriated $24,000 
for 1920; Cincinnati (population 401,247) 
appropriated $10,000 for 1920 (with similar 
amount promised for 1921 and 1922; this 
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very difficult to maintain travel. 

Some method has, however, to be found 
in each case to take care of both kinds of 
traffic during construction, and the simplest 
and cheapest is always the best. 


Esthetic Considerations 


Particularly in cities and in suburban sec- 
tions the question of a pleasing-looking 
structure is of importance. There is prob- 
ably no type of engineering work which is 
harder to treat esthetically than the struc- 
tures required in the elimination of grade 
crossings. This means that the engineer 
should do his best consistent with economy. 
If there happens to be sufficient headroom, 
no form of structure is more pleasing to the 
eye than an arch, and it should be used not 
only for its pleasing appearance, but also 
for its low cost of maintenance. Generally, 
however, some type of girder construction 
becomes necessary in order to utilize every 
inch of headroom. When this is the case it 
is advisable to place as many supports in 
the highway as possible, so as to reduce 
the length of the span and the consequently 
greater depth of the girders. This is also 
of prime importance from the safety stand- 
point of the railroad, as it prevents girders 
from projecting above the tops of the rails, 
forming dangerous obstructions to the 
trainmen. Columns on the curb lines and 
in the center of the driveways will gener- 
ally accomplish this, and the objections held 
at one time to the division of a driveway by 
a line of columns are fast disappearing, as 
such construction serves to separate vehicle 
traffic and keep it on the proper side of the 
highway. The lower the depth of the gird- 
ers over a highway, the more pleasing-look- 
ing is the structure. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Reprinted by permission from 
the J. E. Aldred Lectures on Engineering Practice, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., 1919-1920. 


Planning Commissions 


has been supplemented by subscriptions of 
citizens already amounting to $25,000 and 
expected to reach $70,000 this year, at the 
disposal of the City Plan Commission) ; 
Akron, Ohio (population 208,435), appro- 
priated $19,000 for 1920; and St. Paul, 
Minn. (population 234,595), appropriated 
$25,000 for 1920. This list is gratifying 


evidence of municipal far-sightedness. 
































The Toronto-Hamilton Highway 


A Vital Factor in Increasing Highway Traffic and Land Values 


By Norman S. Rankin 


HE Toronto-Hamilton Highway is 
probably of greater importance than 
any other section 


of highway in 
Canada. 


It joins Toronto with a population 
of about 600,000, and Hamilton with about 
110,000, and is an important link in the 
highway which is being constructed from 
Windsor, Ontario, opposite Detroit, and 
from Niagara Falls, Ontario, to Montreal 
It will continue to be important not only on 
account of the constantly increasing com- 
mercial traffic, but also on account of its 
attractive location. The roadway skirts the 
shores of Lake Ontario for half of its length 
and passes through a section of Ontario 
rich in historic association as well as scenic 
beauty. 

It was begun in 1914 to relieve a very 
serious condition of unemployment in the 
urban centers, which followed the entering 
of Canada into the great war. The work 
was placed in the hands of a special Com- 
mission consisting of George H. Gooder- 
ham, chairman, G. Frank Beer, W. S. 
Davis, R. H. Lush, M. C. Smith, T. W. 


Jutten and H, Bertram 


relief 


On account of the 
feature. the Commission decided t 
carry the work on by day labor. Original 
plans called for a cement concrete roadway 


16 feet in width, but the minimum width 


was increased to 18 feet etore laying 
concrete was begun, and later increased to 


24 feet on the 5 miles nearest Toronto. The 
minimum width of subgrade is 26 feet, and 
earth shoulders have been provided except 
has 


bridges and 


in special instances where broken stone 
been added. More than fifty 
culverts have been replaced by modern re 
inforced designed to 
20-ton road roller and havi 


ng a 


concrete structures 
carry a 
minimum clear width of roadway of 26 feet. 
Four of the larger 
structures are of the 
The largest clear span is 120 feet, probabl; 
ridges of this typ: 


+ 


reinforced concrete 


so-called truss type 

the maximum span for | 

on this continent. 
Several comparatively 


short 


were made, but in general 


diversions 
the highway 
follows a previously existing road allow- 
ance. The route followed, however, was not 

















A STRETCH OF CONCRETE PAVING ON THE TORONTO-HAMILTON HIGHWAY 
At this point the grade was reduced from 8 per cent to 1 per cent, necessitating the removal of 
about 20,000 cubic yards of earth 
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previously the one most travelled between 
Toronto and Hamilton. Part of it was 
sandy and for that reason used in bad 
weather, but much of it was little more 
than a trail, the travelled portion being 
10 or 12 feet in width. Maximum grades oi 
11 per cent have been reduced to 4 per cent, 
and none of the remaining curves have a 
radius of less than 300 feet. 


The Benefits Which the New Highway 
Has Brought 

\ traffic census taken just before con 
struction was begun showed a total of +26 
vehicles per day on the most heavily trav- 
elled portion, including three motor trucks. 
On the busiest days now the traffic exceeds 
8,000 vehicles, the average being about 3,000 
and the average motor truck traffic about 
400 per day. The road is kept open 
throughout the year in spite of rather 
severe snow-storms. It was not closed for 
a single day during last winter, 

Farmers living 15 miles from the Toronto 
market who formerly made three trips by 
team per week by being up early and late, 
now leave home at eight in the morning 
and are home for dinner and supper, and 
make 12 trips per week by motor trucks in 
comfort. Many of the farmers sell all of 
their market produce at their own gates to 
the motorists, and some of them living six 
miles off the highway haul it to the wayside 
and the community markets which have 
been encouraged by the Commission. 

A conservative estimate, based on a 
partial investigation, shows an increase in 
land values of six million dollars since the 
highway was first projected. Excellent 
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homes are being built all along the road, as 
districts 30 miles out are nearer in point of 
time than those 5 miles out were before the 
improvement. 

The use of a comparatively high-priced 
surfacing, cement concrete, has been justi- 
fied by very low maintenance figures. Re- 
gardless of the great increase in traffic and 
in the cost of material and labor, the cost 
per mile of maintenance on the concrete 
roadway was less in 1919 than in any previ- 
ous year since construction was completed. 

The greatest benefits have not been ma- 
terial, however; perhaps they are best ex- 
pressed in the words of the wife of one of 
the farmers along the highway: 


“Words cannot tell what it is doing for us. 
We have lived here for twenty years, ever 
since we were married. Our children are 
growing up here. As you know, this road was 
not previously the most travelled. On account 
of the heavy sand it was avoided in dry 
weather, but was the only possible road when 
rain made the clay stretches on Dundas Street 
impassable. Travellers were few—we used to 
huddle by the window in the front parlor and 
carefully peek out under the shades to watch 
them go by. Their heads were down. If it 
was necessary to turn out to pass another rig, 
we had to close our ears to keep out the burn- 
ing language. They cursed the country, the 
province, the county, the township, the farm. 
We were ashamed. But now, hundreds go by 
where one went before. Everyone is sitting 
up straight with a smile on his face. We sit 
on the front balcony and enjoy the cheery 
greetings. When they pass another rig there 
is a wave of the hand; often we hear, ‘A fine 
day,’ ‘A dandy road,’ ‘Best crops we have ever 
seen.’ We are proud of our farm, our county, 
our province, our country.” 


The Toronto-Hamilton Highway is mak- 
ing for a higher type of citizenship. 


Membership in the Permanent International Association 
of Road Congresses 


The International Commission of the Per- 
manent International Association of Road 
Congresses, at its meeting held in Paris on 
June 21, 1920, unanimously voted to accept an 
invitation to hold the Fourth International 
Road Congress in the United States in 1022 
provided an invitation from the United States 
Government is received by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association before January 1, 
1921. If an invitation is not received from the 
United States on or before December 31, 1920, 
the invitation from the Italian Government 
will be accepted. As a regulation of the Asso- 
ciation stipulates that an International Con- 
gress cannot be held in a country whose gov- 
ernment is not a Permanent Member of the 
Association, it will be necessary for the United 


States Congress, during November or Decem- 
ber, 1920, to pass an appropriation which will 
provide for the annual subsidy of the United 
States as a Government Member of the Asso- 
ciation and which will enable the Secretary of 
State to extend an official invitation to the 
Association to hold the Fourth International 
Road Congress in the United States in 1922. 

The International Association should be sup- 
ported by Americans who wish to see the 
science and art of highway improvement and 
highway transport rapidly develop throughout 
the world, who. believe in an international 
medium for the exchange of opinions and 
conclusions, and who wish to be well informed 
relative to progress in highway engineering 
and transportation in foreign countries. 
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Motorizing American City Departments 
The Use of Passenger Cars in City Administration 
By John D. Long 


lr is hardly necessary to call attention to 
the fact that the use of passenger auto- 
mobiles is a means of speeding up the 
various departments in American city ad- 
ministrations. This result is obvious in 
such divisions as the Police, Health, Pub- 
lic Works, and Fire departments. Disturb- 
ances and incipient riots can be quelled 
more promptly through the greater speed 
of motor cars. A condition of disease con- 
tagion can be dealt with more promptly 
where the health department has the use 
of speedy passenger cars. In fact, almost 
every civic and administrative activity can 
be made more prompt and effective by the 
use of this modern aid to efficiency. 
Recently the National Automobile ‘Cham- 
ber of Commerce addressed a questionnaire 
to the mayors of all cities in the United 
States. This questionnaire was sent out as 
an aid to making a study of the use of the 
passenger car in civic life. 
tives were asked: 


The city execu- 
“Can you tell us how 
passenger cars are owned by your 
city government, and to what departments 
they are assigned?” 


many 


To date replies have 


been received from about 300 munici- 
palities. 
Some cities have made no _ particular 


effort at exactitude in replying. One 
mayor, for example, writes: “I estimate 
that the total number of passenger cars in 
use by the city of Newark approximates 
45." Similarly, the Deputy Director of 
Public Affairs in Jersey City, N. J., states: 
“The number of passenger cars in the city 
service must be in the neighborhood of 60 


= 


or 75. 

In quite refreshing contrast is the ac- 
curate and detailed information submitted 
from many other cities. The cities of 
Massachusetts seem to excel in the use of 
the passenger automobile in city affairs. 
Some 30 cities from Massachusetts send in 
their reports, and most of the information 
is very full and specific. Boston naturally 
reports the largest use of passenger cars, 
the total reaching 119. It is interesting to 
notice how the cars are distributed among 
the various city activities: Building De- 


partment, 3; Cemetery Dey 
Consumptives’ Hospital Department, 1 
‘ire Department, 30; Health De 

5; Penal Institutions Department, 1; Park 
and Recreation Department, 11; Police De 
partment, 18; Public Works Department 


Central Office, 1; Bridge Service, 2; Light- 


martmenil 2 


partment 
I 


ing Service, 2; Paving Service, 7; Sanitary 
Service, 3; Street Cleaning and Oiling 
Service, 8; Sewer Service, 7; Wate 


/ 
Schoolhouse De partment, 
Supply Department, 1; Weights and Mea 
ures Department, 1; Mayor, 1. 
From the above it might seen 


service, I2:; 


n that Bos 
ton was well supplied with city passenger 
cars, but when we turn to the report 


Los Angeles, Calif..—a considerably smalle1 


city, but one of greater distances,—Boston’s 
supply of cars seems rather meager. Los 
Angeles writes: ‘There are 240 passenge 
automobiles owned by the city. There are, 
in addition, 130 passenger automobiles 


owned by city employes, which are used in 
city business and compensated for on a 


mileage basis when in city service. \s 
might perhaps be expected, Detroit ranks 
high as a motorized municipality. That 
city reports a total of 616 pic ses Of Motor 
apparatus. However, only a little more 
than half this number—315—are passenge1 


cars. There are also 194 trucks, 56 pieces 
of fire-fighting apparatus, 51 


4 ambulances, and 3 tractors. 


motorcycles, 
Phe Se O10 


pieces are allotted among the departments 


of Fire, Police, Public Works, Water 
Board, Parks and Boulevards, Hea!th, 
Buildings and Eng neering, Public Wel- 
fare, Recreation, Lighting, Library, 


Mayor’s Office, Civil Service, Treasurer, 
Purchasing, Assessors, and Education. 
There is a wide variation in the extent to 
which cities avail themselves of this modern 
instrument of efficiency. While all the large 
cities seem to be using passenger automo- 
biles to some degree, some of the smaller 
ones are as yet wholly unsupplied. Free- 
port, Ill., in answer to the questionnaire, 
simply writes, “None,” while Rock Island, 
of about the and in the 
state, gives a list of 12 cars and 4 motor 


Same size Same 
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cycles in use by city departments. 


Quite a number of the 


2 smaller munic 
palit es do not own passenger Cars outr ight, 
but make an allowance to en 


use and up-keep 
the method o! Los 


ployes for their 
We have already noted 
Ange les 
Phoenix, Ariz., after listing 21 city-owned 
adds, “We 


four or five 


n this respect. 


passenger Cars, also have an 


agreement with city employes 
whereby they own their 


Winsted, Conn.. 


own machines.” 
owns no cars, but allows 
the Street Department Superintendent and 
the Water Department Superintendent each 
“$300 per year to run and maintain cars.” 
Canton, Ill., says: “None owned by the 
city, but our City Engineer, also Township 


Engineer, and our Chief of Police have 
cars which the city helps maintain.” In 
Taunton, Mass., “an allowance of about 


$500 per year is made to the Superintendent 
of Schools, the City Engineer, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings, and the School 
\ttendance Officer, each of whom owns and 
maintains his Adrian, Mich 


owns no cars, but “city officers all own cars; 


own Car.” “ 
city gets benefit for nothing.” 

The larger cities own passenger automo- 
biles in varying numbers and in proportions 
that vary widely as compared with their 
several populations. In general, it appears 
that as a rule the cities of Massachusetts 
and California are most liberally supplied. 
The reader can in a measure form his own 
estimates of the degree to which the larger 
cities are using this agency, by running over 
the following list: Birmingham, Ala., has 
41 passenger cars. San Francisco has 104, 
and Oakland, hard by, 76. New Haven, 
Conn., has 61, and Hartford, 34. Atlanta, 
Ga., reports 52. Des Moines, Ia., has 23 


and Kansas City, Kans., 33. Louisville, 


R I< 
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Ky., tells of gi. 


Massachusetts cities re- 
pe rt: ): 


Cambridge, 12; New Bedford, 20; 
Brockton, 12; Lowell, 16; Worcester, 62; 
. 


ynn, 28; Springfield, 47. Some of the 
smaller cities of Michigan are especially 


well supplied: Lansing with 25; Battle 
and Grand Rapids, 60. In the 
state of Missouri, St. Louis reports 87 and 
Kansas City 68. Many of the smaller 
cities in New Jersey are well supplied: as 
East Orange, 10; Montclair, 9; Elizabeth, 
12. The reports from the larger cities of 
New York State are somewhat meager: 
Among those of lesser rank Albany re- 
ports 16, Troy 5, Yonkers 23, Niagara 
Falls 18, Utica 12, etc. The cities of Ohio 
are all fairly progressive in this matter of 
passenger car ownership and use. Dayton 
has 48, Akron 86, and others in similar 
proportion. Pennsylvania is not so well 
supplied. Pittsburgh has but 44, Reading 
11, Harrisburg 7, and Easton 2. These are 
fair examples. Providence, R. L., lists 37, 
and Newport 1. In Texas, Galveston owns 
16 passenger cars, El Paso 20, San Antonio 
26, and Houston says: cars 
are being used by the city of Houston in 
all departments except the Accounting De- 
partment, City Secretary, and Purchasing 
Agent and Market Master.” In Virginia, 
Richmond reports owning 44 passenger 
cars, Norfolk 38, and 26 trucks, while her 
neighbor Portsmouth has 12. 

In the 300 returns received almost every 
state and section of the country finds repre- 
sentation. The passenger cars used by the 
cities of this country number many thou- 
sands; exactly how many would be hard to 
tell, but one thing is clear—the number is 
rapidly increasing as city administration 
becomes more alert and efficient. 


Creek, 9, 
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“Passenger 
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The Sanitary Engineer as Health Officer 


By E. G. 


Sheibley 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ORE engineers should be engaged in 
M public health work, as health officers, 

as members of health boards and as 
commissioners of health. Within recent 
months numerous articles have appeared 
indicating growing recognition of the fact 
that the sanitary engineer, because of his 
training and experience, is the logical ex- 
ecutive for public health work. This sug- 
gestion may seem radical at first, inasmuch 
as the laws generally permit only practicing 
physicians to hold the office of city or 
county health officer. At the present time 
a sanitary engineer may act as deputy health 
officer, and as such may do the greater part 
of the actual work, but must be subordinate 
to the doctor of medicine who holds the 
office. 

An analysis of the duties of public health 
officers suggests the advisability of revers- 
ing this relationship, and the propriety of 
naming an engineer as health officer, with a 
doctor of medicine retained in the position 
of an assistant or consultant in an advisory 
capacity. The duties of a health officer 
may be divided into three classes of work— 
medical, executive and administrative (busi- 
ness) and engineering. Perhaps ten per 
cent of the duties of a health officer require 
medical training, and of course no one 
would trust the judgment of any non-medical 
man in such problems as the diagnosis of 
disease and the prescription of treatment or 
medicine. As contrasted with this limited 
number of purely medical functions, proba- 
bly fifty per cent of the health officer’s 
duties demand an engineering knowledge 
and experience; while as a rule the general 


Additional Snow-Fighting 


Residents of New York City and those 
who were visiting there in February, 1920, 
are mindful of the blizzards which com- 
pletely tied up all surface transportation 
and the elevated railways for a period of 
very nearly two weeks. The regular street 
cleaning force, augmented as it was by all 
the hand labor that could be secured, was 
not sufficient to grapple with the problem of 


executive and administrative training of 
the engineer is superior to that of the 
practicing physician in practically every 
instance. 

On every health board, state and city, the 
engineer and the doctor should have equal 
representation. The doctor of medicine is 
primarily interested in the cure of constitu- 
tional disease; the sanitary engineer is 
primarily interested in the removal of those 
environmental causes which are responsible 
for about one-half of the diseases of com- 
mon occurrence. It is no reflection on the 
medical profession that only a few practic- 
ing physicians know the relative advantages 
of an activated-sludge plant and an Imhoff 
tank; while such questions, of concern to 
the community and its health officer, are 
part of the elementary knowledge of the 
sanitary engineer. It will be readily ac- 
knowledged that such matters as plumbing, 
garbage and refuse disposal, water-supply, 
sewerage and sewage treatment are pro)b- 
lems solely in sanitary engineering, 
contrasted with medical problems, which 
deal with health as centering in the indi- 
vidual, with communicable diseases as 
spread by infected persons, and with the 
keeping of records, making of inspections 
and the preparing of vital statistics. 

Every indication points to an increasing 
public recognition of the value of utilizing 
the engineer in public health work to a 
greater degree than in the past; and it is 
plain that more and more communities will 
call upon engineers to occupy those posi- 
tions in civic life for which their special 
training has fitted them. 


as 


Equipment For New York 


removing the vast sheet of ice which was 
firmly frozen to the pavements. 

The city has recently purchased, in addi- 
tion to a large number. of motor trucks and 
small tractors, fifty 5-ton Holt tractors to 
help in the heavy work, and a Friedman 
“Snow-Leader,” which ably demonstrated 
its ability to remove ice and hard-packed 
snow from the pavements last February. 
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Details of Water-Supply Improvements 
at Jacksonville, Ill. 


By R. S. Rankin 


Pearse, Greeley & Hanson, Sanitary Engineers, Chicago 


HE problem of securing an adequate 
water-supply for the city of Jackson 
ville, Ill., has recently been solved by 


the completion of a storage dam, and a 
filter plant now under construction 
Jacksonville, founded in 1825, is one of 


the oldest cities in the state and has had a 
water-supply problem for the last thirty 
The population of the city is about 
and, in addition, there 
3,500 persons in state and other institutions, 
which makes a total population of about 
supplied with water. The 
water consumption has averaged about 1,- 


years. 


160,000, are some 


19,500 to be 


250,000 gallons per 24 hours, or about 65 


gallons per capita. The services are 100 
per cent metered, which partly accounts for 
the low consumption. A great many in- 


habitants, avoiding the public supply, obtain 


drinking water from private wells and 


spring water companies 





STACK 


History of Water-Works 

The first water-works were constructed 
in 1869 and the supply was obtained from a 
small impounding reservoir. Shortly after, 
this was supplemented by another reservoir 
formed by a low dam within the banks of 
the south fork of the Mauvaisterre Creek. 
In a few years the supply was again defi- 
cient, and various sources have been sought 
ever since. Wells in various locations were 
sunk, one of them being over 3,000 feet 
deep, but with little success. 

In 1905 a company agreed to furnish 3.0 
million gallons a day from wells sunk in 
the Illinois River bottom-lands twenty 
miles distant. The company was never able 
to fulfill its contract, and the project was 
abandoned. In 1910, the city proceeded to 
develop a supply from shallow wells on the 
north side of the city. This source until 
recently supplied about one-third and the 
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CONSTRUCTION OF DAM AND RESERVOIR, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 








At the far end is shown the spillway, in the foreground the paved face of the dam, and at the right the 
intake tower 


old impounding reservoir about two-thirds 
of the city supply. The quantity was in- 
adequate and the quality very unsatisfac- 
tory. A number of the state institutions 
located in the city threatened to withdraw 
if the city did not take prompt steps to im- 
prove conditions. In February, 1918, the 
city called in the firm of Pearse & Greeley 
to report recommendations as to the proper 
solution of the problem, 


Investigation for Extensions 

Upon investigation, it was found that 
four or five streams in the vicinity of Jack- 
sonville might be developed to yield an ade- 
quate supply. The drainage areas of these 
streams vary from 16 to 98 square miles, 
and the length of supply main required 
varies from a few hundred feet to about 6 
miles. Extensive tests of the local wells by 
the city and the State Water Survey showed 
conclusively that the supply from them was 
limited to around 500,000 gallons a day. 
All things considered, it was finally recom- 
mended that a high dam be constructed on 
the south fork of the Mauvaisterre Creek 
adjacent to the old high-lift pumping sta- 
tion. Above this point, the drainage area is 
24 square miles, with an additional 2.5 
square miles supplying a small lake in the 
city park, which can be utilized if necessary. 


The Impounding Reservoir 


f storage required at 


rag 


The amount « 


length of spillway for flood flows wer 


tors of design for which no data existed. 
No stream gagings had ever been made \ 
thorough study of other similar streams wa 
made and the results modified and 1 
to local conditions. The averagt il 
rainfall on the watershed is 35 inches and 
the average annual run-off is estimated at 


g inches. On this basis, a storage reser 
¥f 400 million gallons available c 


will yield a minimum of 2,000,000 
per day except in the very driest yeat 


the yield may be reduced to 1,500,000 i! 
lons per day. The maximum flood flow is 
estimated at 4,500 cubic feet per second o1 
167 cubic feet per second per square e 
\ssuming a 4-foot overflow, a spillway 16¢ 
feet long is required. 

An earth dam was selected with com 
pacted clay and a puddled clay cut-off wall 
extending about 16 feet below the bottom of 
the dam. The spillway channel is exc ed 
in the side hill and the material used in the 
embankment. The length of the dam along 
the top is 600 feet and the width is ro feet 
at the top. The down-stream slope is 1 I 
and the upstream is 3:1, with 6 he f 
concrete pavement on 9g inches of grave 
extending from a toe wall to within 6 feet 
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of the top. The dam is 22 feet high above 
the general level of the valley. The spill- 
way is 160 feet long and is a concrete sill 
with paved up-stream approach. The spill- 
way channel is about 450 feet long and has 
11%4:1 slopes paved with 6 inches concrete 
10 feet up the side hills. The channel nar- 
rows to 65 feet in width at the bottom, 
thereby using up some of the velocity head 
and lessening the scouring velocity. The 
outlet is flared on a 30-degree angle, and 
the floor drops down 5 feet, acting as a cut- 
off wall to prevent undermining, The crest 
of the spillway is set 8 feet below the top of 
the earthwork, thus providing 4 feet free- 
board during maximum floods. The reser- 
voir formed floods about 240 acres and has 
a maximum depth of 14 feet and an average 
depth of 5.7 ‘feet. 

A concrete gate house and conduit are 
located near the center of the embankment, 
The conduit was used during construction 
to take care of the ordinary stream flow and 
now carries the pipe lines through the dam 
to the filter plant. 

The contract for the dam was let in April, 
1919, to the John T. Walbridge Engineering 
& Contracting Company, of Chicago, for 
$58,887. The actual cost was $54,100, or 
$125.60 per million gallons of storage capa- 


city. The itemized costs are as follows: 
Earth fill, 28,453 cu. yd. at 50 cents...... $14,226.50 
Excess spillway excavation, 3,517 cu. yd... 1,406.80 
Stripping, 3,104 sq. yd. at 69 cents...... 1,862.52 
Core puddle wall, 1,666 cu. yd. at $2.00.. 8,331.80 
Cee SE ONG OURS oscccvcccecan nse 9,300.00 
SOUP PUT, GHOO GE Pebcccccccccsesse cnssecs 
Slope paving, 1,123 oq. yd......cccsseess 7,754.00 
Spillway $21,000, less 5,313 cu. yd. at $9.00. 16,218.30 
ES -succevtonccnsnestccngexeniense $54,099.92 


The reservoir has been in service since 
the fall of 1919. 


Filter and Electric Light Plant 


To complete the project, a filter plant and 
an electric light plant are now under con- 
struction. The filter plant consists of an 
aerating and mixing basin, a coagulating 
basin, three half-million-gallon-per-day fil- 
ters, a filtered water basin, and the head 
house and pumping station. 

The aerating and mixing basins are com- 
bined into one basin 26.5 x 36.5 feet and 2 
feet deep. Around the inside and 4.5 feet 
distant from the outside walls is a 6-inch 
concrete wall. This forms a passageway 
which is baffled and constitutes the mixing 
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basin. The inside rectangular area has 7 
rows of 6-inch pipe 14 feet long, into which 
are tapped 28 nozzles. This forms the aera- 
ting basin. 

The coagulating basin has a capacity for 
2 hours settling at the 1.5-million-gallon 
rate. It is an open concrete structure 10 
feet water depth, with a center baffle wall 
extending three-fourths of the way across. 
Down the center of the two passageways 
thus formed and in the floors are two gut- 
ters 6 inches deep. Spray pipes along the 
side walls at the bottom directed towards 
these gutters enable much of the sludge to 
be removed without emptying the basin. 
The effluent passes over a concrete weir set 
about g inches under the normal water 
level. 

The three filters each have a sand area of 
12 x 14% feet. The gravel is 15 inches 
deep and the sand 30 inches deep. The 
underdrains are of the Harrisburg type with 
2™%-inch lateral running at right angles to 
a central cast iron manifold of special 
design. This manifold is placed in a false 
concrete bottom of the filter and leaves no 
dead space in the center. 

Underneath the filters is the filtered water 
storage reservoir, which has a capacity of 
1.12 hours at the normal rate. This is smalf 
on account of an elevated reservoir in the 
city, holding over a day’s supply. The walls 
of the filtered water bas'n are 814 feet from 
the walls of the coagulation basin, and the 
space is utilized as the pipe gallery. 

The head house and pumping station join 
the pipe gallery at one end. Two high-lift 
electric pumps were already owned by the 
city, and these were put in the new pump 
house. An existing low-shift steam pump 
will be used to supply water to the aeration 
basin under pressure. Washing the filters 
is to be done by means of a pressure-regu- 
lating valve placed on the discharge of the 
high-lift pumps. This was necessary, as 
the city did not have sufficient funds to in- 
stall a wash water pump or tank. The 
chemical solution tanks are placed on a 
balcony in one corner of the pump room. 
The generator room of the electric light 
plant adjoins the pump room, and, beyond 
this is the boiler room, 

The contract for this work was let in 
April, 1920, for $65,137, to the John T. 
Walbridge Engineering & Contracting 
Company, of Chicago. 
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The City Manager Plan “Exposed” 


Do You Recognize Any of the Arguments ? 


Epitor1AL Note :—This satire on the opposition to the city manager form of mu- 
nicipal administration, from an address by M. F. Manville delivered before the Lion's 


Club in Ada, Okla., will be appreciated in every community 2 


kind of government. 


HE proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
EY ing of the same and not in chewing 

the strings of the bag wherein the 
said pudding was cooked. The data from 
which my deductions are obtained is a 
publication put out by the City Managers 
Association, an organization in New York 
City. I consider the deductions I have 
made natural and customary in our political 
life. 

Candor compels me to say that I give 
this as the opinion of one opposed to the 
managerial idea. 

The fact that this pamphlet comes from 
New York City is enough to put one on 
notice. How far is this office from Wall 
Street, that famous den of iniquity? I can- 
not say. The booklet states that it is a 
part of the Fifth Year Book. Who is pay- 
ing for this and the four which have pre- 
ceded it? Somebody is, and that person is 
expecting something in return. People do 
not give away something for nothing. 
When you hear of people giving up good 
money for the benefit of somebody else, 
look out. 

There are in this booklet reports from 85 
towns in 26 states which have tried out the 
managerial idea. Let me call your atten- 
tion to the significant fact that the sum of 
the two digits in 85 is 13 and that 26 is 
twice 13 and is the skiddoo number. Any 
reasonable man knows that these thirteens 
are portentous. 

It is significant also that New York City, 
whence this publication comes, the home of 
this association, is not given among the 85 
towns who have city managers. Evidently 
they prefer Tammany Hall. Neither is Chi- 
cago, which prefers Mayor Thompson’s 
rule. It does not look good to Philadelphia, 
the City of Brotherly Love, nor St. Louis 
nor San Francisco. Even Oklahoma City 
has achieved its thirty-five gaily caparisoned 
mounted police without the services of a 
city manager. The largest city given is 





which has discussed this 


Grand Rapids, Mich., with 150,000 popula- 
tion, and with a declining scale it reaches 
Largo, Fla., with 500. One-half of these 
towns have less than 10,000. 

Having given these preliminaries, let us 
consider what a city government is for as 
evidenced by the achievement of these 85 
conceited prodigies who turn from the prin- 
ciples adopted and practiced by our fathers 
and sail the uncharted sea of a managerial 
form. The commission form with its non- 
partisan idea is bad enough, and must have 
sprung from a mind unbalanced by belong- 
ing to a minority party that saw no hope in 
the future, and sought office via the citizen's 
ticket or the non-partisan route. The non- 
partisan idea is contrary to the Bible, as is 
this manager business, both of which seek 
“to muzzle the ox that treads out the corn.” 

What can be the reward of party fealty if 
the plums are to go to any but the faithful 
who have borne the heat and burden of the 
day? Where would these United States be 
if we had followed that idea? Who are we 
to spurn the examples of Jackson, Calhoun, 
Mark Hanna, Frank Hitchcock, Gore and 
Williams? Such luminaries as these have 
watched over our destiny, and to-day the 
United States is the greatest nation in the 
world. [Pause here for applause.] Wise 
counsel says, “Let well enough alone.” 

We must look the facts in the face. We 
all belong to some party and we are for that 
party. Our governmental system is built to 
conform to that idea. Party success is 
founded on party labor, and party labor is, 
and must be, paid for with political jobs. 
If you want to overthrow the republic, 
abandon partisan politics. 


What Are the Benefits? 


Now let us get down to cases, as the 
lawyers say. What great reforms and bene- 
fits do these people boast? What great 
things might we expect at the hands of the 
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city manager? The following are not the 
emanations of a jaundiced mind. I do not 
look with distorted vision, I merely give 
you what they themselves say. One says, 
“We have installed municipal bath-houses.” 
They fail to state what night is bath night; 
and what is the penalty for failure to report 
to the city manager for ablutions. Gentle- 
men, in these days when personal liberty has 
become a byword, and pantry, closet and 
cellar may be invaded with impunity, it 
makes the heart sick to see still further in- 
roads on our personal rights. Can you not 
see in the not too distant future some fire- 
side where sits a weeping wife, bowed with 
grief, her children clinging to her skirts 
crying, “Oh, mother! Where is father to- 
night ?”’ only to learn that he has been torn 
from the bosom of his family and ruthlessly 
hurled by a brutal city manager into the 
municipal vat? 

Another boasts a reduced tax rate, an- 
other money saved, and another a cash bal- 
ance in the bank. Heavens! what next? 
My friends, what is a government for, pray 
tell? Past and present both speak the an- 
swer—a government is to spend money. It 
is not a savings bank any more than it is a 
bath-house, or a nursery. The more you 
spend, the greater the government. Good 
government costs good money and lots of it. 
The more you spend, the greater the govern- 
ment; for example, look at the dear old 
U. S. A.!! [More and more applause.] 
Do you want men to raise up a generation 
of tightwads? Finances are a simple mat- 
ter. The banker may tell you different, but 
that is only to cloud the issue so that he 
can charge you a higher rate of interest or 
draw the mortgage tighter. Finance is 
easy. The more taxes you collect, the more 
money you have to spend. If you do not 
get it to spend, it is because you did not 
vote right, which is your fault and not that 
of the partisan system. Get in the band- 
wagon. 

Some cities have established hospitals. 
They do not say anything about under- 
takers, but that is probably understood, and 
comes under the head of protective improve- 
ments for next year. Some have employed 
city nurses and have even established dairy 
stations for baby milk. I suppose the city 





nurse is to hold the manager’s hand when 
he is not employed in looking after some- 
body’s personal bath habits or looking up 
some property that has escaped taxation. 
As to the supplying of babies with milk, the 
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said city manager is selected, I presume, 
with reference to his experience and skill 
in fixing the baby’s bottle. 

One newly elected manager drafted and 
passed two ordinances, one to prevent the 
posting of political advertisements on trees 
and poles. This certainly is in strict viola- 
tion of the liberties granted under the con- 
stitution. The other ordinances required 
the dairies to be whitewashed and the cows 
scrubbed. I have heard of whitewashing 
an administration when it is over, but this 
is certainly a plea of guilty before the of- 
fense to begin with a coat of whitewash. 
What perils would certainly attach if a citi- 
zen moved from one town to another! In 
one town his cow was scrubbed and in an- 
other he himself the victim. When he saw 
the city manager coming up the street with 
the Gold Dust Twins he wouldn’t know 
whether it was he or the cow that was going 
to get it. 

Now who advocates this new system? Is 
it the weary and toilworn wage-worker 
plodding home after five hours of toil bent 
under the load of his day’s wages? Does 
he turn in at the city hall, asking to have 
his toe-nails manicured and his cow white- 
washed? No. It is the white-collared 
crowd who hob-nob in the hotel, leaving 
their wives at home unprotected and unfed 
who seek to wish off on the unsuspecting 
public the city manager. 

One city of over 50,000 held public dances 
on the smooth pavement, and their own 
statement says, “There were 5,000 present 
and everybody danced.” Comment on this 
feature alone would prolong this meeting 
past the supper hour. Even the selling of 
necessities during the war-time when prices 
were prohibitive—potatoes at 50 cents per 
bushel under the market, and fish daily im- 
ported and sold at 10 cents per pound under 
the market—and the developing of near-by 
coal fields during the fuel famine to save 
the people from starving and freezing, is 
no virtue if they danced themselves warm. 

Such, gentlemen, are the arguments 
against the managerial system. Were I an 
orator with the gifts of some of our officials 
I might paint the scenes plainer, but they 
would be no different, and what I have said 
here in a crude way is what you will meet 
when you advocate this new system. I have 
not and could not anticipate all the argu- 
ments against this thing, but I venture to 
say that any others will merely differ in de- 
tail and not in substance, 
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Mayors 


‘““Come Again Soon”’ 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Ten thousand au- 
tomobile tourists have a warm spot in their 
hearts for Minneapolis this year. The 
Tourist Welcome Committee, organized by 
Mayor J. E. Meyers, has extended a wel- 
come to visiting motorists that for unique 
method and warmth of reception has seldom 
been equalled. At least, so the visitors 
themselves say. 

The Mayor has always preached the gos- 
pel of hospitality and the square deal to the 
automobile tourist, believing that each 
satisfied motorist will not only return an- 
other season, but will bring others with 
him. The states of the Pacific Coast have 
realized the immense legitimate profit that 
comes from tourist trade. California, for 
instance, spends a million dollars a year 
advertising for tourists, and reaps profits 
of several millions. There is really no rea- 
son why other states cannot do likewise and 
cater to the tourist rather than discourage 
him with high prices and heavy fines for 
minor traffic v:olations often committed in 
ignorance, 








In planning the details of the welcome 
the first problem was to reach the tout 
as he arrived in the city. Each traffic of 
ficer was supplied with a pad of invitations, 
with instructions from the Chief of Police 
to hand an inv.tation to each motorist whose 
license tag showed him to be from some 
other state. Obviously it was impossible to 
distinguish the tourist from within the 
state who happened to come to Minneapolis. 
The invitation read as on the card bel 

The tourist would then drive to the Gate- 
way, a beautiful building in the down-town 
district, built by the Park Board, where the 
Here the 


visitor was asked to register name, resi 


committee had its headquarters 


dence, destination, state automobile license 
number, and the number on the compli 
mentary visitor’s tag which was given to 
him by the executive secretary in charge 

This tag is of metal about three inches 
square with white lettering on a blue back 
ground, and is reproduced on page 494. A 
Boy Scout, stationed at headquarters, wired 


the tag to the radiator of the car, and the 


driver thus equipped immediately became 
officially a guest of the city and was t ( 
treated with the utmost courtesy Phe 
was practically a key to the city and int 
that if the motorist was guilty of some 


infraction of the traffic regulations, he was 
let off with a warning and not arrested. The 
Mavor reasoned that it 
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ing on Washington Avenue at the junction of Hennepin 
and Nicoilet, where you will be presented with a Compli- 
mentary Souvenir Tag for your car, conveying the official 
hospitality of the city, together with information that will 
be valuable to you during your sojourn in Minnesota. 


J. E. MEYERS, Mayor | i the state, 


therefore they were to 

granted a few privileges 

In addition to the con 
plimentary tag, the tour 
, , 


was givena 
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containing maps of roa 


manual, summary oO 
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VISITOR 


THIS TAG IS AFFIXED TO THE VISITOR'S CAR 


lations and other material of interest 
and value to strangers. Should the tourist 
desire any other information, Mrs. A. L. 
Hazer, the executive secretary, was pre- 
pared to give it. A thousand and one ques- 
tions were asked her every day, ranging 
from queries as to conditions of roads in 
every part of the country and the way to 
reach a certain hotel in the city, to a request 
to find a minister who would perform the 
marriage ceremony for a visiting couple. 
To encourage the policemen in giving out 
invitations, the Mayor started a prize con 
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test to determine as nearly as possible which 
officer handed out the most. The invitations 
were serially numbered and each pad 
checked off to the officers to whom they 
were given, and again checked when turned 
in at the Gateway by the visitors. Cash 
prizes of $25, $20 and $15 were recently 
awarded to three officers, and seven other 
policemen were given merchandise orders 
donated by business men. 

lowa furnished the largest number of 
visitors this season, its total being 1,099; 
Wisconsin and Illinois came next, with 853 
and 443 respectively. Nearly every state in 
the Union was represented, and there were 
a large number of visitors from Canada and 
a few from foreign lands, Norway and 
Hawaii among them. Funds with which to 
carry on the work were raised by the five 
committee members from business men 
whose houses were especially benefited by 
tourist trade. 

That the plan has worked out well is 
evidenced by the large number of apprecia- 
tive letters sent by visiting tourists, and 
also the many unsolicited newspaper edi- 
torials from all parts of the country. This 
method of welcoming “the stranger within 
your gates” may well be followed in other 
cities, though the Mayor recommends that 
such a program be worked out as a state- 
wide movement rather than by separate 


municipalities. ARVID A. ERICKSON. 
Secretary to the Mayor 
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Park 
Departments 


An Experiment with an Amuse- 

ment Park 

Fort Wayne, Inp.—The Board of Park 
Commissioners of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
undertaken an experiment that will be 
watched with much interest by all the park 
boards of the country. A concession for a 
privately owned amusement park has been 
introduced into one of the public parks. 

Until recently, the street car company of 
Fort Wayne has maintained an amusement 
park, located about seven miles from the 
city. It has been a valuable asset to Fort 
Wayne, not only as a pleasure resort but in 
a business way. It has been conducted in a 
clean, orderly manner, all 
objectionable features be- 
ing kept out, making it an 
amusement park where 
our citizens have always 
felt free to go themselves 
and to send their wives 
and children for a day’s 
outing in the woods. It 
has annually brought 
many Sunday School and 
other to our 
city surrounding 
towns. 

The announcement of 
its discontinuance, because 
not profitable at so great a 
distance from the city, called forth a general 
expression of public regret, especially from 
the younger generation. The Board felt 
that it was important that the boys and girls 
and the youth of Fort Wayne should be af- 
forded such a park, with its varied and inno- 
cent amusements; and so, with some mis- 
givings as to the result, it decided to try 
out the experiment of granting an amuse- 
ment park privileges in one of our larger 
near-in city parks. A very carefu! selec- 
tion was made of the person to whom the 
permit was to be granted. 

He has erected an expensive dance 
pavilion, 150 by 200 feet in size, and ca- 
pable, if fully occupied, of accommodating 
1,400 couples at one time. A charge of 
five cents is made, with one additional cent 
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for Government tax, 
floor being cleared 
Dressing room and 


for each dance, the 
every six minutes. 
other privileges are 
provided for both men and women. For 
some years the holder of the concession has 
very successfully conducted a like pavilion 
on the grounds of the street car company’s 
park, which has always been so carefully 
managed as to command the patronage of 
the best young people of our city. He also 
has erected a large refectory and shelter 
pavilion, about 125 feet square, which is 
free to everybody. He has established a 
pony circle, a merry-go-round, a whip, a 
roller coaster, a ten-pin alley, a photograph 


gallery and similar attractions. All games 
of chance are, however, forbidden. His 
concession includes all drink and lunch 


privileges, and for these, suitable buildings 
have been provided. A band stand has been 


erected, from which numerous band con- 








THE FORT WAYNE PAVILION ACCOMMODATES 1,400 COUPLES 


certs will be given, free, of course, to all. 
No fences are permitted, except about the 
pony circle and the “kiddie” and children’s 
playground. For the use of the last two 
no charge can be made. The grounds and 
buildings are brilliantly lighted and care- 
fully policed. 

The location of the buildings is about 
one-eighth of a mile from any houses, so 
that the music will not be annoying to 
near-by residents. The Board of Park 
Commissioners reserves the right to make 
the rules regulating the use of the privi- 
leges granted. The person holding the con- 
cession has invested or will invest the sum 
of $75,000 to $100,000. The Board re- 
serves the right to cancel the lease or con- 
cession at any time, but if it does it must 
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purchase the buildings at a reduction of 
three per cent on their cost for each year 
they have been in use. The lessee pays an 
annual rental of $3,150. 

Dancing has thus far been permitted 
Sunday afternoons and evenings. Some 
objection to this has been made, but as our 
theaters are all open on Sunday, league 
ball played at League Park, numerous ball 
games on the diamonds in our parks, swim- 
ming pools in use, tennis courts crowded, 
the Board is inclined to think the dance 
pavilion ought not to be closed against the 
men and women shut up in stores and fac- 
tories on week days. 

Thus far our experiment is working out 
admirably. 


D. N. FOSTER, 
President of Park Board 


Public Works 
Departments 


Milwaukee Regulates Its Motor 
Traffic 

MILWAUKEE, Wuis.—The_ tremendous 
growth of motor transportation has seem- 
ingly caught our municipal legislators un- 
aware and unready to cope with the prob- 
lems arising out of it. The relation of pub- 
lic safety to motor and pedestrian traffic is 
a very important one. The effect of the 
vibration of rapidly driven trucks upon 
privately owned buildings along heavy traf- 
fic streets has caused a great deal of com- 
plaint. Finally, the city is finding that its 
streets and bridges are being constantly 
worn out from this traffic and that property 
owners are objecting to paying the expenses 
of reconstruction. 

Milwaukee has been realizing this prob- 
lem for some time and has attempted to 
meet it with regulatory legislation. In 1919 
the Wisconsin State Legislature gave au- 














thority to cities to designate certain streets 
as heavy-traffic arteries and to prohibit the 
use of other streets for this purpose. This 
legislation included the fixing of minimum 
requirements for headlights as sufficient to 
enable the driver to distinguish clearly a 
person, vehicle, or other substantial object 
two hundred feet distant, and granted the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin au- 
thority to fix standards of lighting such as 
to avoid dangerous glare or dazzle. This 
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Commission, after extensive investigation, 
has issued general orders upon automobile 
lights and lighting. The city of Milwaukee 
is now contemplating the creation of a 
division of automobile testing and the es- 
tablishing of an automobile headlight test- 
ing station. 

The most important state legislation, 
however, was the passage of the law regu- 
lating the capacity, dimensions, speed and 
equipment of motor trucks, trailers and 
tractors. This legislation has been re- 
enacted with certain more severe restric- 
tions by the Milwaukee Common Council. 
The city ordinance was proposed in the 
Common Council, and, after public hearings, 
submitted to a committee appointed by the 
truck owners for suggestions as to changes. 
The recommendations of this committee 
were followed except as to those regarding 
speed limits. 

The most important features of this ordi- 
nance are the limitations of the speed of 
motor trucks equipped with pneumatic tires 
to 15 miles per hour, of trucks equipped 
with solid tires to 12 miles an hour, of 
vehicles equipped with metal tires to 6 miles 
an hour, of trucks weighing over 14 tons, 
including the weight of the vehicle, to 8 and 
10 miles an hour, and of metal-tired trucks 
weighing over 3 tons to 3 miles an hour. 
The trucks are required to come to a full 
stop at least 10 feet behind a street car dis- 
charging or taking on passengers. Truck 
users are required to equip their trucks 
with a standard speedometer, to have it in 
good working order at all times, and to 
have their brakes inspected once a week by 
some qualified person. Trucks fitted with 
solid rubber tires must be reequipped when- 
ever the tires are worn to within one inch 
of the rim. The loads of motor vehicles 
are limited to 1,000 pounds for each inch 
of width of tire upon any wheel, with a 
maximum restriction of 30,000 pounds as 
the maximum weight of any vehicle and 
load, and of 24,000 pounds as the maximum 
weight upon one axle. Motor vehicles are 
restricted to 115 inches in width and 30 
feet in length, except that the combined 
motor truck and trailer may be 70 feet. 

As a matter of identification, each ve- 
hicle is required to carry the name of the 
owner or operator printed in letters capable 
of being read at a distance of 200 feet, 
with the provision that the user of more 
than one motor truck must number each 
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one and have the number printed on the 
truck in addition to the name. Violators of 
any provision of this ordinance are subject 
to a fine of $100 for each offense, and the 
operation of any truck violating the ordi- 
nance is stated to be a separate offense for 
each day of violation. 


PERCY BRAMAN, 
Deputy Commissioner of Public Work 
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Public Welfare 
Departments 











Fresh Fruits and Vegetables for the 
City Dealer, and Ready Money 
for the Farmer 

Mempuis, TENN.—During the past sum- 
mer Memphis has enjoyed the benefits 
of successful open air city markets at 


Forrest Park and Market Square. The 
markets were opened under rather dis- 
couraging circumstances. The idea was 


novel, and the general farmers, though en- 
thusiastic, had very limited quantities and 
variety of fruits and vegetables for sale at 
that season; besides, they were somewhat 
unfamiliar with retailing this class of 
produce. Secause of high labor costs 
and very large crops, many local market 
gardeners found that they could not in 
most cases profitably sell in small lots 
through the retail mar- 
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turn the tri-weekly trip to the city into ready 
money made the markets very popular. 

The markets were held in the open air, 
and about forty farmers who came in regu 
larly on Tuesdays and Thursdays with con- 
siderable assortments were assigned t 


1 to per- 


manent locations along the curb On 


ul 


re 


Saturdays some thirty or forty more came 
in, a majority of these being the country 
people who live beyond the first circle of 
gardeners. They were general farmers. As 
they usually came to town anyway on Satur 
days, they searched the farm and brought 
in what they found. This was not produce 
grown especially for trade; it was planted 
before the growers knew there were to be 
retail markets. It was surplus produce, 
which Memphis needed, but which would 
not have been received had it not been for 
the operation of the city markets. 

These farmers have been highly pleased 
with the enterprise. It is a novelty, but it 
looks good. They lose some time out of 
their visit to the city, but they feel that 
they are in touch with an opportunity that 
will offer them a year-round market for 
everything they can grow, and that they 
will not have to wait for pay-day once a 
year in cotton picking time. These men 
came in with no scales, no measures, no 
equipment of any kind, and with little idea 
of retail prices for their wares. but they 
were willing to learn what to get, where to 
get it and how to make use of it. 





kets, and therefore con- 
tinued to sell to whole- 
salers or to established 
grocers. This made the 
city markets largely de- 
pendent upon the farmers 
who lived at a consider- 
able distance from town, 
but who could come regu- 
larly. For years these 
farmers have stuck closely 
to the cultivation of the 
“old reliables” — cotton, 
corn and hogs—raising 
vegetables only for their 
own use. This kind of 
agriculture has disadvan- 
tages, as the farmer has 
little cash income except 
at the period of selling 











the cotton crop. With 
these men the chance to 


BUYER AND SELLER PROFIT FROM 








THE MUNICIPAL MARKET 
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Recreation 
Departments 


Summer Swimming Pools in 
Los Angeles 

Los Anceves, CaLir.—For the past two 
summer seasons the Playground Commis- 
sion of the city of Los Angeles has operated 
an open air swimming pool at Exposition 
Park. The plant consists of two open air 
concrete tanks each 50 feet by 125 feet, 
varying in depth from 2 feet 6 inches to 8 
feet. In addition to these tanks, there is a 
small circular wading pool, an administra- 
tion building, dressing rooms for men and 
boys, and one for women and girls. The 
corps of employes consists of director in 
charge, three life-guards on the job at all 
times, two dressing-room attendants, one 
cashier clerk, and one distributing clerk. 
The plan of operation provides for one 
swim in the morning from 10:30 to 12:00, 




















MOTOR TRUCKS LINK THE COUNTRY TO 
THE CITY 





The Motor Truck a Partner in the 
Enterprise 
Not only has this market brought quan- 
tities of fresh fruit and vegetables within 
easy reach of the inhabitants of the city, 


but it has been an important factor in bring- 


; ing Memphis and the surrounding coun- 
try into closer contact. It has promoted the 
sale of motor cars, with all that implies in 
relieving the monotony of rural life and in 
raising rural standards. When a man, with 
two mules, spends three hours coming to 
the city with his produce, thirty minutes in 
selling it, and three hours in getting back 
home, he learns the relative value of time. 
He buys a truck and reduces his travel time 
to thirty minutes each way—and enjoys the 
trip. 

It is not expected that this method of 
marketing will drive the wholesale vege- 
table grower or dealer or the corner grocer 
out of business. The larger growers will 
continue to feed Memphis, but their prod- 
uce can be supplemented by that offered in 
the city markets, supplied by the small near- 
by gardener and the farmer who has a sur- 
plus to sell. The market has demonstrated 
its value, and a still more successful season 
is anticipated for the coming year. 

| ween COULD YOU TAKE THIS PICTURE IN 
Superintendent of Markets YOUR CITY? 
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two swims in the afternoon from 1:30 to 
4:30, and one swim in the evening from 
5:30 to 7:00. There is a complete change 
of bathers at each period, thus making pro- 
vision for a large number of individuals 
in one day, also eliminating the possibility 
of too much swimming on the part of those 
who do not fully realize the dangers re- 
sulting from too much exposure in cold 
water. 

Last year we accommodated some 56,000 
people in 100 days, averaging throughout 
the season 560 swims per day. The prices 
charged are as follows: boys and girls un- 
der 12 years of age, 5 cents per towel and 
5 cents per suit, with the privilege of bring- 
ing their own bathing suits; persons 12 
years and over pay I0 cents and 15 cents 
for the privilege of swimming in the pools. 
At the end of the season our surplus bal- 
ance, after meeting all operating and main- 
tenance expenses, was less than $100, thus 
showing that the service 
was rendered at a cost 
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Davenport Starts a Municipal 
Playground 

Davenport, [aA.—This city, with a popula- 
tion of 60,000, has never had a municipal 
playground. The new administration, upon 
taking office, decided to build municipal 
playgrounds in various sections of the city 

The first one to be built, namely, the Lin- 
coln Municipal Playground, is located upon 
a site deeded to the city by the U. S. Hous- 
ing Corporation and is immediately adjacent 
to the Government Housing Development of 
200 houses for war workers employed at the 
Rock Island Arsenal. A comfort station 
costing $700 was built. Play apparatus cost- 
ing $1,000, consisting of slides, swings, teet- 
ers, two tennis courts, two baseball diamonds 
and circle swings have been installed. <A 
large concrete-bottom wading pool, oval in 
shape, 56 feet by 88 feet, having an 8-inch 
depth of water at the edge and 25 inches of 
water at the center, was also built. There is 





that would barely meet 
the actual operating ex- 
penses. 

Particular attention was 
paid to the physical safety 
of the bathers, and 
through the _ constant, 
careful watching of life- 
guards there has not been 
a serious accident of any 
kind at this plant in the 
last two years. The mat- 
ter of sanitation is under 





the careful observation of TO CHILDREN, THE POOL BRINGS HAPPINESS WITH SAFETY 


the State and City Health 

Departments, and we employ the most mod- 
ern method of water treatment through the 
application of chemicals, as outlined by 
these authorities. A soap shower is re- 
quired of bathers before entering pools. We 
have had no case of disease develop, so far 
as we know, through the use of this swim- 
ming pool. 

As a result of the success of the pool at 
Exposition Park, the city has this summer 
conducted six other pools—two outdoor 
pools, three indoor pools—one belonging to 
the Playground Commission and the other 
two housed in school buildings—and a third 
open air pool, made possible through the 
surfacing of an old school basement. 


C. B. RAITT, 
Superintendent, Playground Department. 


a 6-inch drain in the center of pool which 
will quickly empty the pool for cleaning. 
There is a continuous I-inch stream supply- 
ing the pool at the opposite ends from the 
overflow pipes. The pool is surrounded by 
a sand beach 15 feet wide. This pool has 
proved very popular with the children. 

All of the work of installing the play- 
ground apparatus and the building of the 
wading pool was done by city laborers. The 
pool contains 108 cubic yards of concrete, 
and the cost, complete, including the plumb- 
ing, grading and sub-drainage, was $2,400. 
This work, if let out by contract, would have 
cost about $4,500. The pool was designed by 
Roscoe K, Earle, engineer. 

GEORGE KASPKE, 
Chairman of Playground Committee 
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Modernizing a County Surveyor’s Office 
By E. A. Gast 


County Surveyor, Hamilton County, Cincinnati, Ohio 


XTENSIVE rearrangement and 
thorough modernization of methods 
used in the Hamilton County Survey- 
or's office were undertaken when the writer 
assumed charge in September, 1919. At 
about that time we moved into commodious 
quarters in our new _ three-million-dollar 
court house, which had just been completed. 
Older ways of keeping records and carry- 
ing out routine work have been giving way 
rapidly to more efficient methods in all sorts 
of industrial enterprises, and there is every 
reason for the adoption of similar improve- 
ments by those in charge of public business. 
The results already obtained in Hamilton 
County in connection with work on our 
highway system have convinced us of the 
wisdom of these changes, as we have in- 
stalled much more accurate methods and 
have developed a complete system of cost 
keeping. 
A desire for accurate information on the 
cost of the maintenance and repair work 


carried out by county forces on highways 
and bridges was one of the influential fact- 
ors in leading us to adopt the tabulating 
machine system used by the United States 
Census Bureau because of its great flexi- 
bility for recording and tabulating data 
under a large number of classifications. 


The Tabulating Machine System 

Under this system, complete information 
on any particular job is recorded by punch- 
ing holes in cards specially ruled and 
printed, according to an established code. 
The punching is then checked by a second 
operator who places the card in the verify- 
ing machine, and proceeds as though punch- 
ing a new card. If the carriage fails to 
advance when a key is struck, it means that 
either the original operator or the checker 
has made an error, and the mistake is at 
once found. At any time a package of these 
cards can be sorted automatically according 
to any desired classification, and then any 





THE PLANNING OF COUNTY WORK IS MADE EASY BY THE TAGS ON THIS MAP, 
SHOWING AT A GLANCE THE EXACT LOCATION OF EVERY PIECE 
OF WORK IN HAMILTON COUNTY 
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sets of figures on the cards can be 
added by the tabulating machine. 
In order to sort the same cards 
into other groups, it is necessary 
only to change the connections 
on the electrical switchboard that 
controls the mechanism. Sorting 
is accomplished through a mag- 
net which attracts bars attached 
to flexible tracks. A brush passes 
over the card as it is fed into the 
machine, and an electrical con- 
tact is made through the card at 
the point punched. The current 
then actuates the magnet, which 
attracts certain of the 
that the card 
proper rack. 
For example, the total labor 
time on all the work in the 
county for any day can be 
secured, or the total labor time on any one 
road throughout the entire season can be 
found just as easily. 


bars so 


passes into the 


Or the cost of main- 
taining cracks and joints on any stretch of 
concrete paving can be had, including ma- 
terials, labor and motor car charges, each 
taken from different groups of cards. 

Before the writer became County Sur- 
veyor, all automobiles and trucks used on 
county work were hired by the day. As 
the need for motor vehicles was nearly 
continuous, it was thought that greater 
economy would result if the county operated 
its own machines, so nine touring cars and 
nine light trucks were purchased. Complete 
cost records, kept with the aid of the tabu- 
lating machine, prove that this step was 
well justified. 


Service Recorder for Motor Vehicles 


In order to secure an accurate record of 
the operating cost of the various motor 
vehicles owned, each was equipped with a 
service recorder. A circular paper dial 
with a waxed surface is inserted in this de- 
vice before each trip. On this dial there is 
marked by a metal point a band composed 
of parallel lines which indicates the exact 
time the engine was started and when it was 
stopped. The apparatus is actuated by a 
clock mechanism, so that actual times are 
indicated. Vibration caused by the engine 
when running makes the point register. 

On each of the dials at the end of the 
day or trip, notes are made as to the gaso- 
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SURVEYOR 


The conveniences at the disposal of contractors in Hamilton 
County court house increase the facility with which bids are 
prepared and eliminate lack of information as a source of error 


line and oil used, repairs made, code number 
for the man operating the machine, and the 
d:vision against which the charge should 
be entered. These charts are then sent in 
to the central office, where the data are 
transferred to blue cards by punch'ng holes 
in accordance with our code. Whereas it 
formerly required three days’ time to pre- 
pare a monthly automobile statement, giving 
mileage and cost of operation for each car, 
it now takes but three hours. 


Records of Work Done 


Hamilton County, through the Road Re- 
pair Department of the Surveyor’s office, 
maintains 750 miles of road. For this work 
the county is divided into the four divisions 
of Western, Cheviot, Glendale and Eastern, 
and the Road Repair Department operates 
through a superintendent in charge of each 
division, The superintendent has under h’s 
supervision several working 
under a foreman, and the work is carefully 
planned to efficient results. The 
usual force during the summer months con 
sists of 12 foremen, 72 laborers, 21 trucks, 
4 light tour‘ng cars and 4 gasoline road 
rollers. So far, practically no construction 
work has been undertaken by county forces, 
as we believe that under normal conditions 
the contract system is economical and a 
satisfactory method to pursue. 

An accurate and up-to-date record of the 
location of the repair gangs is kept with the 
aid of a large blue-print map placed behind 


gangs, each 


secure 
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a glass cover, on which small rubber suc- 
tion caps are shifted each day to show where 
each foreman has his men at work. Every 
road, bridge and culvert in the county has 
its number, which is shown on this blue- 
print. Tags on the suction caps are num- 
bered to correspond with the numbers given 
the foremen, and this makes possible the use 
of a code all the way through in submitting 
daily reports to headquarters. 

A complete filing system has been devel- 
oped for keeping information as to work 
done on the various roads afid bridges. 
Each has a card, filed according to number, 
on which data are entered showing in de- 
tail the cost and extent of all work done. 
In installing this system, we took from the 
records important data as far back as I9g10, 
and transferred them in concise form to the 
cards. 
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In order to increase the facility with 
which contractors may prepare their bids, 
we have one room largely devoted to their 
use. Here they may examine plans and 
specifications at their convenience, and se- 
cure such other information as we can 
furnish. We also have a special room in 
which the surveying instruments are kept, 
with ‘facilities for the use of our field en- 
gineers and inspectors when in the office. 

These examples will serve to illustrate 
the steps that have been taken to put the 
County Surveyor’s office on a strictly busi- 
ness basis. While everything has been 
systematized, we have kept in mind the 
great value of simplicity, and unnecessary 
red tape has been eliminated. In use, our 
plans have proved entirely practical, and we 
feel that increasing benefits will be secured 
as a result of their adoption. 


Trenching Machine Experiences 


Worcester, Mass., Owns a Machine and Rents It to Other Municipalities 


By George W. Bachelder 


Water Commissioner, Worcester 


HE trenching machine in use in 
cf Worcester is a model O purchased of 

the Austin Machinery Corporation in 
1913 at a cost of $7,000 less 5 per cent. 
It is operated by steam and was selected 
in preference to the gasoline machine be- 
cause of the belief that there would be less 
trouble in securing operators who could 
handle a steam machine. 

It has buckets of 18, 24, 30 and 36 inches 
in width, and in each case the cut made is 
6 inches wider because the teeth project 3 
inches on each side. Trenches can be cut 
much wider than the buckets by barring 
down the material on each side of and in 
advance of the buckets. 

The ordinary depth to which the machine 
cuts for water pipe in Worcester is 5 feet; 
this, of course, can be made more or less, 
ranging from 0 to 12 feet. 

Best results are not obtained at the ex- 
treme depth, because the boom runs so 
nearly vertical that the buckets spill much 
of the material before it reaches the con- 
veyor belt. Cuts have been made for a 48- 


inch pipe line, with excellent results. The 
machine has developed no weakness, though 
it has been used in very hard digging. 

It has done all of the trenching prac- 
ticable in Worcester streets and has been 
rented to municipalities and contractors in 
Hartford, Conn., Quincy and Dartmouth, 
Mass., and is now in operation in Auburn, 
Mass. Given a straight run in localities 
free from obstructions, the machine is at its 
best and has cut hundreds of feet of trench 
ina day. For use in the installation of new 
water or sewer systems in any soil except 
rock, it will go ahead so fast that the prob- 
lem is to keep the pipe laid within hailing 
distance. 

Examples of its work are shown in these 
records: 


HARTFORD, CONN., 1917 


June 26, New Park Avenue, 155 feet long, 36 inches 
wide, 5 feet deep, 5 hours 

June 27, New Park Avenue, 200 feet long, 36 inches 
wide, 5 feet deep, 6 hours 

July 6, New Park Avenue, 220 feet long, 36 inches 
wide, 5 feet deep, 7 hours 

July 19, New Park Avenue, 320 feet long, 36 inches 
wide 5 feet deep, 8 hours 

July 24, Quaker Lane, 408 feet 


3 inches 
wide, 5 feet deep, 8 hours 


long, 24 
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} THE WORCESTER, MASS., MACHINE AT WORK ON WATER-MAIN TUBE 
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AUBURN, MASS., 19 
‘ August 18, very coarse gravel, 41 fee 
4 inches wide, 5 feet deep, 8 hours 
August 19, loam, hard-pan and gravel, 250 
, 24 inches wide, 5 feet deep, 5 hours 
‘ August 20, hard-pan, clay and sand, 380 fee 
inches wide, 5 feet deep, 6% hour 
. August 21, sand and fine gravel, 165 feet 
i wide, 5 feet deep, 3 hours 
3, filled land, very roch 384 fe 
wide, 5 feet deep, 6% hours 
a 24, coarse gravel and sand, 438 feet 
wide, 5 feet deep, 8 hours 
: 25, very rocky and wet, 445 feet 
wide, 5 feet deep, 8% hours 
26, fine gravel and hard-pan, 295 fee 
wide, 5 feet deep, 5% hours 
17, gravel, clay and hard pan, 47 
24 inches wide, 5 feet deep, 8 hours 
August 28, filled la i, rocky, 180 feet long 
wide, 5 feet deep, 3% hours 
: This total excavation amounts to 34,190 
4 cubic yards. The costs of this work are: 
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International Association 


Forty-four street 


national Association of 


cleaning 
senting 28 municipalities of the United States 
and Canada, formed themselves into 
Street 


officials 


Cleaning 


1 
+} 
ul 


1e Inter- 
Offi- 


repre- 


cials at a conference held in Chicago in Octo 


ber under the auspices of the street cleanin 


department of that city. 
acquisition and 


to improving the service and reducing the 
cost. Active membership is limited to 
superintendents of street cleaning departments 
in municipalities of the United States and 
Canada, and other persons connected with 
street cleaning departments. Associate mem- 


bers are manufacturers of and dealers in ap- 


Its 


dissemination 


object 
knowledge 
relating to the cleaning of streets, with a view 


of 
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Le ts 
Cost excavation per f 
Cost of excavation per « c 
rental price 
Cost of excavation per cubic yard, 
(estimated) ° ° Mi 


In addition to the work don 
the 
$9,011.28 for rentals, not including the 


now going on at Auburn, Mass 


machine has brought in a revenue of 


The total cost of replacements and repair 
par has 
heen $3,864.44. It shows no unusual signs 
of wear and is apparently good for n 


lased 


ts since the machine was pur 





Many 
years of service. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT From a paper read f 
New England Water Works Associatior I 
Mass., September, 1920 
° ee 
of Street Cleaning Officials 
pliances relating to the interests kindred t 
the Association. Honorary members! 
tinues during one session ] Life é é 
ship is conferred only upon recomme t 
of the Board ot Governors Asso t 1 
honorary members can neither vote nor hold 
office. Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were as follows: 
President, W.-J. Galligan, Assis > 
Streets, Chicago; Vice-Presidet | e | 
rn, Superintendent Streets, Er Pa.; Secre 
4. M. And Treasurer, Robert W 
W addell, City s ( \ _ ‘ 
Governors } nee S 
Trenton, ! } te, Dire I 
Works, Savar Doa ( g 
Halifax. N Manager 
Improveme at Pete 
Superint P f Streets, San I Ss ( 
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Fighting the Oak Leaf Roller 


Damage from This Insect Checked by Constant Care and Spraying 


By William W. Colton 


Formerly Forest Commissioner, Newton, Mass. 


HE damage done by the oak leaf roller, 
: known scientifically as Archips Argy- 

rospila, was quite severe for two or 
three years in Newton. Most of the oak 
trees were entirely stripped and many died 
as a result. This insect made its first ap- 
pearance in West Newton in the spring of 
1916. In 1917 it spread to the west, to 














A TREE UNDER ATTACK BY THE OAK LEAF 
ROLLER 


\uburndale, and in 1918 it appeared on oak 
trees in all sections of Newton, Brookline, 
and parts of Boston and Needham. As far 
as investigators have been able to discover, 
there has not been an outbreak anywhere 
else in the northeastern section of the 
United States. About Ig09 there was a 
serious outbreak on the oak trees in the 
Middlesex Fells which lasted for about four 
years and has since disappeared. The in- 
sect appears quite unexpectedly in one lo- 
cality, doing considerable damage for a 
few years, and then disappears almost com- 
pletely in that locality, making its appear- 
ance again after a period of several years. 

The larvae of the oak leaf roller appear as 
soon as the buds start, and begin eating the 
unfolding leaves, bending them over and 
tying them together with a fine web. Inside 
this protection the larvae live and feed. 
Where they are abundant, as on oak trees 
the last few years, every leaf is covered 
with this fine web to such an extent that no 
spray mixture used can be forced through 
the protection thus established and settle on 
the leaf surface. 

The eggs begin to hatch about the middle 
of May, the exact time depending on the 
weather. The larvae feed as stated above 
for from 18 to 28 days. The average dura- 
tion of the feeding in Newton was about 
three weeks, as observed through two sea- 
sons. At the end of this period the larva 
spreads a thin web over itself in the crev- 
ices of the bark, a rolled leaf, or between 
several leaves tied together by its own silk. 
In this position it changes to the pupa stage, 
remaining thus for about ten days, when 
the adult moth appears. The moth is about 
44-inch long when in repose, and % to I 
inch in expanse of wings. It varies in 
color from a rusty red or brown to a buff 
or tan color. These little moths fly about, 
depositing their eggs in little oval patches 
on the trunks, limbs and twigs of trees, 
generally on the tree upon which they have 
been feeding. These egg masses are grey 
in color, being almost exactly the color of 
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the bark on which they are deposited. The 
egg mass consists of an average of 100 eggs 
and is coated with a heavy varnish to pro- 
tect them from the weather and other en- 
emies. Each female moth lays two or three 
masses of eggs and averages from 150 to 
250 eggs. As soon as the eggs are laid, the 
moth disappears, and the damage for the 
season is over. There is only one brood in 
a season. 

The usual methods of controlling leaf- 
eating insects by spraying with a stomach 
poison, such as arsenate of lead, do not 
prove successful with the leaf roller. The 
fine web spun over the leaves during feeding 
acts as a perfect protection from the spray. 
The writer conducted numerous experiments 
for three years which led to interesting and 
effective conclusions, here recorded for the 
benefit of other city foresters who may be 
called upon to combat this insect. 


Results of Experiments 


Arsenate of lead has absolutely no effect 
upon the leaf roller, whether applied early 
or late. A great number of young larvae 
can be killed and defoliation prevented by 
spraying with nicotine or black leaf 40 and 
soap solution very early in the season soon 
after the leaves begin to unfold. A spraying 
mixture of this nature would have to be 
repeated about three weeks later, using ar- 
senate of lead in order to check the feeding 
of the gypsy moth: The eggs of the leaf 
roller are susceptible to killing by the use 
of miscible oil when the tree is dormant. 
Experiments conducted elsewhere show that 
the oil kills from 91 to 90.6 per cent of the 
egg masses that are touched by it. A mis- 
cible oil used in proportions of one gallon 
of oil to fifteen gallons of water will kill 
the eggs and not injure the trees. 

It would seem from these conclusions that 
the only way to save valuable oak trees is 
to have them sprayed with miscible oil early 
in the spring before the buds open. Spray- 
ing of this nature can be done at any time 
during the winter or spring when the tem- 
perature is high enough to prevent freezing. 
It is preferable, however, to do it during 
March or April, or as near to the time of 
the opening of the buds as possible. When 
there is a bad infestation, this spraying 
should be followed by a spraying of nicotine 
and soap shortly after the leaves begin to 
unfold and before the larvae get large 
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A DENUDED TREE 


This will kill 


’ 1 ™ 1 
many of the young larvae and drive all of 


enough to strip the tree. 


them to the ground, if applied thoroughly. 
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A band of tanglefoot applied to the tru 
the tree at this time and combed or renewed 
every other day will prevent the larvae from 
again ascending the tree. This combing or 
renewing is very important when tangle foot 
is used: if this work is not done, the larvae 
will spin 


bridge it. 


webs over the tanglefoot and 
This should be fol- 
lowed by the regular spraying with arsenate 


of lead for gypsy moths. 


treatment 


If these directions 
are followed, the writer believes the foliage 
can be preserved and the trees saved. 

No definite figures as to the cost of the 
treatment advocated can be given, but, judg- 
ing from the cost of miscible oils and nico- 
tine and the amounts of each required, it 
is apparent the cost would be quite high. 
Woodlands could not be treated without a 
large outlay of money, and the treatment 
recommended above should be used only on 
particularly valuable trees. In the treat- 
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ment of large numbers of oaks such as sur- 
round certain properties in Newton, the 
writer would advise only the early spraying 
with nicotine and soap, the use of tangle- 
foot, and a later spraying with lead, omit- 
ting the oil spray. 

The methods described above were thor- 
oughly tried out in Newton during the 
spring and summer of 1919 and were so 
successful that in practically every place 
where they were applied the foliage was 
saved and the infestation was so reduced 
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that it practically disappeared in 1920. 

Other valuable information regarding 
methods of attacking the oak tree, or fruit 
tree leaf roller, as it is called in some com- 
munities, are contained in two bulletins: 
one is Bulletin 116, part 5, published by the 
Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, entitled “The Fruit Tree 
Leaf Roller”; the other bulletin, entitled 
“Fruit Tree Leaf Roller in Colorado,” may 
be secured from the office of the State Ento- 
mologist, Fort Collins, Colo. 


How to Secure a Red Cross Health Center 
in Your Community 


ACTS and figures revealed by the war, 
followed by the influenza epidemic, 
aroused Americans to the earnest con- 

sideration of public health. Many requests 
have come from communities, factories, 
schools and institutions for visiting and 
public health nurses, and the National Or- 


THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE 





HELPING THE RED CROSS IS HELPING YOUR 
CITY 


ganization for Public Health Nursing re- 
ceived in one month recently calls for 500 
more nurses than it could supply. Requests 
for literature, for suggestions and for ad- 
vice have been received to such great ex- 
tent by the American Red Cross that the 
society has developed the project of the 
community health center. 

The object of the community health cen- 
ter is to prevent disease. Acting on the 
principle that a “stitch in time saves nine,” 
it has been suggested that illness and epi- 
demics be combated by advertising the value 
of health and by keeping the public well. 
So, while health advice is dispensed at the 
health center, the main project is the pro- 
mulgation of right living. 

How to begin the organization of a com- 
munity health center is the next question. 
What about financial backing and obtaining 
neighborhood interest in the proposed un- 
dertaking ? 

It has been suggested that the machinery 
of the local county chapter of the Red 
Cross be used as the basis for the plan. 
A drive for subscriptions may be featured 
and local health agencies, clubs, churches 
and other organizations asked to stand by 
the scheme. Perhaps the financial situation 
of the local Red Cross chapter is such that 
an appropriation may be set aside for the 
organization of a health center, but in case 
financial backing is lacking, the health com- 
munity may be started by a health service 
carried on at the local Red Cross head- 
quarters. 
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Arranging the Health Center 


If possible, a down-town storeroom should 
be rented and the windows used for health 
displays which will cause shoppers to “stop, 
look ahd listen.” One suggested window 
exhibit warns of the dangerous germs 
which lurk around the milk pail—the link 
between the consumer and the cow! An- 
other suggests the riddance of the malarial 
mosquito. One community, adopting this 
exhibit, placed an aquarium of live wiggle- 
tails in the window to lend animation to 
the scene. 

Attracted by the outer aspects of the 
health center, the visitor steps inside. An 
information desk is the first thing she 
notices, and there, she learns, information 
may be obtained on all subjects relating to 
the promotion of health, from the proper 
authorities with which to communicate for 
the removal of the body of a dead cat, to 
the location of the nearest free clinic. Lists 
of physicians and nurses available to the 
community are kept at the information desk, 
and either a volunteer or a paid worker re- 
ceiving a small remuneration is placed in 
charge. 

Temporary and permanent exhibits mark 
the interior of the health center. More than 
a hundred suggestions for these exhibits 
have been prepared and will be mailed to 
anyone upon communication with the Na- 
tional Headquarters of the American Red 
Cross, at Washington. These suggestions 
cover infant welfare, school hygiene, milk, 
foods, control of disease, tuberculosis, 
safety first and first aid, sanitation, insects 
and disease, and many others. Interesting 
wall panels and charts on these subjects are 
prepared, and in presenting health meas- 
ures in a sane and pleasing manner em- 
phasis is placed upon the “do” rather than 
the “don’t.” 

Posters may be obtained either through 
communication with National or Divisional 
Red Cross Headquarters. A means of pro- 
moting public interest is to conduct a poster 
contest in which local artists may display 
their talent by picturing health-promoting 
suggestions. 

The Red Cross acts as a clearing-house 
for the specially prepared pamphlets of 
more than a hundred other health agencies. 
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CAN RED 
HEALTH CENTER 


Your Membership Helps to put 
a Health Center in Your Town 














A PUBLIC HEALTH CENTER IS A NECESSITY 
IN EVERY COMMUNITY, LARGE OR SMALL 


This literature is given away to visitors. 
With advertising, continued emphasis on 
the modes of right living, and National Red 
Cross Headquarters supplying the funda- 
mentals—thus may the community health 
center be organized at small cost. The only 
expense incurred is the renting of the down- 
town storeroom, installation of a few chairs, 
tables and a telephone, and, if volunteers 
cannot be obtained, the salary of a paid 
worker. If money for such expenditures 
cannot be found by the local Red Cross 
chapter, then the health service may be 
originated as a branch of the activities pro- 
moted by the local Red Cross headquarters. 
An appropriate time to suggest the adop- 
tion of a health center by your community is 
November 11-25, when the American Red 
Cross holds its Fourth Membership Roll 
Call. Put the matter up to the health agen- 
cies of the city or county, to the churches, 
clubs and organizations. And then put it 
up to the people. 






















































































































































































Resurfacing Worn Brick Pavements 


By A. R. Young 


Engineer, Asphalt Sales Department, The Texas Company 


NE of the problen s which are con 
tinually confronting municipal ofh 

cials is the proper method of repair 

ing brick pavements which have become 
rutted and cobbled. It is expensive to re¢ 
move the old brick surface and relay a new 
1 the work re 

quires the closing of the street for a con- 


brick wearing surface, an 


siderabl length ot time to the incon- 
venience of traffic; hence, many of the 
cities confronted with the problem of re- 


placing the wearing surface have adopted 





THE METHOD OF RESURFACING 


the policy of surfacing the worn brick with 
either an asphaltic concrete or a sheet as 
phalt mixture. 

The cost of an asphaltic surface is usu 
ally from 55 per cent to 65 per cent of the 
cost of a new brick surface. The work of 
laying the asphaltic surface can be done 
rapidly, and on important traffic thorough 
fares it is done without excluding traffic 
from the street, by laying the surface on 


one side of the street, confining the traffic 
to the other side, then turning the traffic 
on the surfaced portion and completing the 
remainder of the surface. 

The method employed in doing the work 
s as follows: 


Remove all crumpled and broken brick 
and clean out the holes. 

2. Thoroughly clean the old brick surface 
by either sweeping or flushing, or by 
both sweeping and flushing. 

3. Fill all holes and depressions of the old 
brick surface with asphaltic concrete 
binder. 

4. Lay a close binder of asphaltic concrete 
so as to bring the street to an even 
contour and thereby allow a uniform 
wearing surface to be laid. 

5. Lay a wearing course of either asphaltic 

oncrete or sheet asphalt. This course 
is usually two inches in thickness. 


The three outstanding and all-important 
features of surfacing worn-out brick pave- 
ments with asphalt are these: 


1. It costs from 35 to 45 per cent less than 
2 new brick surface. 

2. It is done easily and rapidly. 

3. It gives a durable, resilient pavement 
that will withstand the wear of time 
and traffic. 








ASPHALTIC CONCRETE LAID ON OLD BRICK PAVEMENT, TOPEKA, KANS., IN 1917 
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The Houston Foundation 
A Municipal Department of Public Welfare 


By H. Wirt Steele 


Director, Department of Charity, Benevolence and Public Welfare, Houston, Tex. 


HAT is probably the most remark- 

WV able will, from some po:nts of 

view, that has ever been drawn in 

this country has recently been filed in the 

Probate Court of Harris County (Houston), 

Texas. It is the last will and testament of 

the late Edward Pinkney Hill, jurist, 

capitalist and ranch owner, who died in 
San Antonio in June of this year. 

The instrument is remarkable in that it 
reflects the state of mind of the testator to 
have been somewhat in advance of that of 
his fellow citizens, especially in relation to 
the source of his wealth, and his responsi- 
bility to the community : 

“I give, bequeath and return to the people of 
Houston in their corporate capacity as the city 
of Houston, and the Houston Foundation as 
created and organized by and under the ordi- 
nance of said city passed March 22, 1915, and 
for the uses and purposes expressed and de- 
fined in said ordinance, all my property, real 
and personal, that I may own at my death.” 

Thus wrote the late Judge Hill, express- 
ing his desire to give back to the commu- 
nity that which the community had given to 
him to hold in trust and to use during his 
lifetime. It is a clear expression of his con- 
cept of the source and ownership of the 
unearned increment, but to make his mean- 
ing clearer and more explicit he adds this 
paragraph: 

“I am influenced to this disposition of my 
estate by the reflection that I went to Houston 
early in 1886 with nothing. When I had made 
a few dollars above necessity I invested in city 
lots and continued like investments while I 
lived there up to 1897, before which time, after 
a division of my property, there remained to 
me enough to enable me to retire from busi- 
ness. This good fortune came unearned by me 
through increased value of real estate, and it 
seems appropriate that the city of Houston 
should have such share in that good fortune 
as I am in a situation to return.” 

Other men and women have bequeathed 
their estates or parts of them to the cities 
of their birth or residence for specific or 
general purposes and uses, but few, if any, 
have shown the breadth of vision or the 
sense of innate justice that characterizes the 


thinking and planning of Judge Hill. 

As early as the first part of 1915, Judge 
Hill had numerous conferences with public 
officials and leaders in the legal and social 
professions in Houston. It was just coming 
to the public knowledge that another large 
estate intended by another public benefac- 
tor to be used for the creation and mainte- 
nance of a great charity hospital in Hous- 
ton had been grossly mismanaged by a 
board of trustees named in the will of that 
testator. 

The circumstances surrounding the ad- 
ministration of that estate caused wealthy 
citizens to pause and inquire whether a bet- 
ter way could not be devised for the execu- 
tion of wills, and the administration of es- 
tates for the public good. 

It was Judge Hill himself who suggested 
to the then Mayor of Houston, Honorable 
Ben Campbell, that there should be in exist- 
ence a department of municipal government 
known as the Department of Public Trusts, 
properly safeguarded as to function and 
personnel, the duty of which should be to 
receive and administer the estates intended 
for public welfare uses. 

Out of the conferences which thereupon 
ensued grew the draft of an ordinance 
which was subsequently passed by the Coun- 
cl of the city of Houston, and approved by 
the Mayor, March 22, 1915. This ordinance 
created a department of the city of Houston 
to be known as the Department of Charity, 
Benevolence and Public Welfare, and pro- 
vided that this department should be under 
the control and management of a board of 
trustees to be known as the Board of Public 
Trusts of the City of Houston; to consist 
of seven members, each to be a resident of 
the city of Houston, of skill and discretion 
in handling financial and trust matters, of 
good moral character, interested in welfare 
work and possessing a knowledge of the 
civic, educational, physical and moral needs 
of the inhabitants of the city of Houston. 
Anyone holding or seeking political office is 
disqualified from serving on the board. 
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Women are eligible for service on the board, 
but their membership shall not exceed three 
at any one time. 

The ordinance further specifies that it is 
not intended this department or board shall 
supersede or interfere with any charitable 
organization or institution in the city of 
Houston nor pledge the credit of the city 
in any manner to discharge the wants and 
needs of its indigent population or those 
who may be in special need of helpful as- 
sistance, but, in the language of the ordi- 
nance: 

“Tt is merely intended to create a board or 
commission for the purpose of administering 
such funds as the city may set apart for such 
purposes, and such funds as may be voluntarily 
placed in their hands for charitable use by in- 
dividuals, and which may come to this board 
from gift, bequest or donation or in any other 
manner, to be devoted to such purposes, tt 
being — provided that the city of Hous- 
ton shall, a part of its fixed budget, desig- 
nate and limit the amount of moneys which it 
shall expend through such board, and will not 
be responsible in any one year for obligations 
of a charitable or social service nature beyond 
such budget.” 


Unless otherwise provided, this board 
shall have control and management of any 
donations, devises or bequests for public, 
charitable or benevolent uses to the city of 
Houston or to this department, and may con- 
vert, invest, reinvest and apply the corpus 
and income from such estate or estates as 
directed in the instrument or instruments 
creating such estate or estates, or if there 
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be no specific directions, then in such man- 
ner as is provided in the ordinance, which 
in brief is a manner determined upon by a 
majority of the board members, by and 
with the consent of the Council of the city 
of Houston. 

In June, 1916, the ordinance was amended 
so as to include several specific functions 
not enumerated in the original law. They 
are: (1) to investigate, endorse, or refuse 
to endorse, all charities dependent upon pub- 
lic appeal or general solicitation for sup- 
port; (2) to encourage the formation of 
new private charities as need arises; (3) to 
collect and preserve statistics relating to 
charities, conditions of life, unemployment 
and delinquency and to suggest means for 
improving conditions; (4) to promote in- 
telligent codperation among all charitable 
and social agencies in the city, both public 
and private; (5) to disburse all funds ap- 
propriated by the city for charitable or 
social work; (6) to receive donations or be- 
quests for charitable or social purposes and 
administer trusts; and (7) to maintain an 
employment service. The manner in which 
the department fits into the government ma- 
chinery of Houston and its relation to other 
agencies and functions are shown graphic- 
ally in the accompanying chart. 

Immediately after this ordinance was 
passed, Judge Hill wrote his will in con- 
formity with its provisions. 

Although the department has been known 
since it was organized in 1915 as the Hous- 
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THIS DIAGRAM SHOWS THE RELATIONS OF THE MANIFOLD WELFARE ACTIVITIES OF 
HOUSTON, SYSTEMATICALLY COORDINATED UNDER THE HOUSTON FOUNDATION 
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ton Foundation, this has really been a mis-_ estate is free from any incumbrance. The 


nomer, as there Was no Foundation until amount of the fund which will ultimately 

the death of Judge Hill this year, and the remain to be administered by the depart 
first fund constituting the Foundation will ment is uncertain, as a part of it comeiete col 
not accrue to the department until certain un leveloped oil lands, the return from 
incomes provided have been satisfied andthe which cannot of course be estimated 


Population of First 100 Cities in United 
States in Order of Their Rank, Show- 
ing the Gain from 1910 to 1920 






































4° 7° . 
As Given Out by the United States Bureau of the Census 
{ Increase, 1910-20 
{ Populati yn - Py lat 2 Ir crease, 191 
Rank City in 1920 Number Per Ct Rank City in 19 o Number Per Ct 
1 New York, N. Y.... 5,621,151 854,268 17.9 51 Springfield, Mass... 129 563 40.637 45 
Manhattan Borough. 2,284,103 —47,439 —2.0 52 Des Moines, Iowa... 126.468 4 100 a 4 
Bronx - 732,016 301,036 69.8 3 New Bedford, Mass. 121,217 24.565 25.4 
Brooklyn - 32 «387,911 23.7 54 Fall River, Mass 120.485 1.190 -~ 
Queens si 182,770 64.3 55 Trenton, N. J.. 119.289 9 474 
Richmond wi 115,959 29,990 34.9 56 Nashville, Tenn 11834 7978 
2 Chicago, Ill. ....... 2,701,705 516,422 23.6 57 Salt Lake City, Utah 118.110 5 ; 
3 Philadelphia, Pa.... 1,823,158 17.7 58 Camden, N. J . 116,309 1,771 23.0 
‘ 4 Detroit, Mich....... 993,739 113.4 59 Norfolk, Va. . 115.777 48.395 71.6 
q 5 Cleveland, Ohio..... 796,836 42.1 6 Albany, N. Y. 11 4 13.091 1 
6 St. Lowis, Mo. ..... 772,897 12.5 61 Lowell, Mass. 112,759 6.465 6.1 
7 Boston, Mass ...... 748,060 11.6 62 Wilmington, Ds . 110.168 99 757 P 
8 Baltimore, Md...... 733,826 31.4 ( Cambridge, Mass 109.694 4°85 . ae 
9 Pittsburgh, Pa...... 588,193 10.2 64 Reading, Pa. ; 107.784 11.712 1 
Los Angeles, Calif.. 576,673 80.7 65 Fort Worth, Tex. 106.482 83.170 ‘ 
San Francisco, Calif 508,410 21.9 66 Spokane, Wash 104,437 35 . 
Buffalo, N. Y...... 506,775 83,060 19.6 67 Kansas City, Kans 101.177 18.846 , 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 457,147 3,290 22.3 68 Yonkers, N. Y 10 6 ) 42 25 ¢ 
Washington, D.C... 437,571 32.2 69 Lynn, Mass 99.148 9.812 11 
Newark, N. J...... 414,216 19.2 70 Duluth, Minn 18.917 0 451 61 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... 401,247 10.4 71 Tacoma, Wash. 96.965 13.299 15.8 
New Orleans, La... 387,219 14.2 72 Elizabeth, N. J... 95.682 29 ; 30 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 380,582 26.3 73 Lawrence, Mass. ... 94.270 8 378 9 8 
Kansas City, Mo... 324,410 76,029 30.6 14 DG Fe Biever. 94,156 65 
Seattle, Wash. ..... 315,652 78,458 33.1 TS Be Fee ewekons ; 93,372 40.4 
Indianapolis, Ind.... 314,194 80,544 84.5 76 Somerville, Mass.... 93,091 ) 
Jersey City, N. J. 297,864 30,085 11.2 77  Figet, Miek......... 91,599 137.¢ 
Rochester, N. Y... 295,750 77,601 85.6 78 Jacksonville, Fla.... 91.558 2 
Portland, Ore.... 258,288 61,074 24.6 79 Waterbury, Conn... 91,410 265 ; 
' Denver, Colo....... 256,369 20.1 80 Oklahoma City, Okla 91,258 27,053 42.1 
i Toledo, Ohio ...... 243,109 44.3 81 Schenectady, N. Y. 88 793 15,897 01.8 
Providence, R. I.... 237,595 5.9 82 Canton, Ohio ...... 87,091 86,874 73.4 
28 Columbus, Ohio..... 237,031 30.6 83 Fort Wayne, Ind... 86.549 22.616 5 4 
29 Louisville, Ky..... 234,891 4.9 84 Evansville, Ind... 85,264 15,617 4 
30 St. Paul, Minn. .... 234,595 19,851 9.2 85 Savannah, Ga....... 83,252 18,188 28.0 
$1 Oakland, Calif. .... 216,361 66,187 44.1 86 Manchester, N. H... 78,384 8,321 11.9 
382 Akron, Ohio ...... 208,435 139,368 201.8 87 St. Joseph, Mo 77,939 36 0 
83 Atlanta, Ga. ....... 200,616 45,777 29.6 88 Knoxville, Tenn.... 77.818 41.472 114.1 
34 Omaha, Nebr..... 191,601 67,505 54.4 89 El Paso, Tex. ... 77.543 38.264 7 4 
35 Worcester, Mass.... 179,754 33,768 23.1 90 Bayonne, N. J.... 76.754 1.209 82.9 
36 Birmingham, Ala... 178,270 45,585 $4.4 Ol Peete. TE ...<<< 76.121 9.171 1 
37 Syracuse, N. Y. : 171,717 $4,468 25.1 92 Harrisburg, Pa 75,917 11,731 18 
88 Richmond, Va...... 171,667 44,039 34.5 93 San Diego, Calif ‘ 74,683 35.105 RR 
39 New Haven, Conn.. 162,519 28,914 21.6 04 Wilkes-Barre, Pa ; 73,833 6.728 10.0 
40 Memphis, Tenn..... 162,351 $1,246 23.8 95 Allentown, Pa.. 73,502 21,589 41.6 
41 San Antonio, Tex... 161,379 64,765 67.0 96 Wichita, Kans 72,128 19,678 $7.5 
42 Dallas, Tex. ....... 158,976 66,872 72.6 97 Tulsa, Okla. . 72.075 53.893 296.4 
43 Dayton, Ohio....... 35,982 30.9 OG Trem, Bee Rssee : 72,013 14,8 6.2 
44 Bridgeport, Conn.... 143,538 41,484 40.6 99 Sioux City, Iowa 71,227 23,399 48.9 
45 Houston, Tex....... 138,076 59,276 75.2 100 South Bend, Ind. 7998! 17.299 ~—~"8 
46 Hartford, Conn..... 138,036 $9,121 39.6 
47 Scranton, Pa. ...... 137,783 7,916 6.1 — - 
48 Grand Rapids, Mich. 137,634 25,0683 22.3 er on a 
49 acon 'N. ee 135,866 10,266 8.2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
Youngstown, Ohio.. 132,358 53,292 67.4 + Decrease. 
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Bus Service To and From Centralized 
Schools 


By S. E. Downs 


Superintendent, Lower Merion School District, Ardmore, Pa. 


OR the past six years the School Dis- 

trict of Lower Merion has trans- 

ported many children to and from 
school by busses. All the rural schools 
have been discontinued, and the work has 
been centralized so that the smallest build 
ing unit is now a school of five rooms. 

In addition to the carrying of elementary 
school children to central buildings, we 
transport from all districts to a union high 
school and take boys and girls from the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades to con 
venient centers for manual training and do 
mestic science. By Autocar and Stude- 
baker busses we make all necessary trips 


with athletic teams, deliver books and sup- 
plies, and in many other ways secure for 
the children of our district the comforts 
and conveniences of those located in com- 
pact sections. 

During the past school year these busses 
have traveled 50,000 miles, and in the six 
years their total distance has approximated 
250,000 miles. In all this work there has 
been but one accident, and that of a minor 
nature to a boy who tried to climb upon a 
bus while it was running. 

We could not if we would, and we would 
not if we could, return to the old types of 
schools and methods of transportation. 




















= 
MOTOR BUS USED TO TRANSPORT THE CHILDREN OF THE LOWER MERION, PA., 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 
MORE INTEREST IN HOT LUNCHES 

The demonstration agents sent out by the United States Department of Agriculture and the state 
colleges are helping to establish hot school lunches in communities which are awake to their value. Last 
year these extension workers, who are trained in home economics, helped establish hot lunches in 2,929 
schools. The work is being continued this year on an even larger scale. In some counties a wall of 


for something similar in all the adjacent schools 





prejudice against the innovation has to be broken down before it can be started. Where this is true, the 
success of the hot lunch in one school where it has been established is usually followed by a demand 
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Smoke Abatement Activities in Chicago 


Work Under the Department of Health Has Greatly Improved Air Conditions 


By John Dill Robertson, M.D. 


Commissioner of Health, Chicago, II. 


N September, 1919, the Mayor of Chicago, 
by executive order, authorized the Com- 
missioner of Health to direct the work of 

the Department of Smoke Inspection, and a 
few months later the City Council passed 
an ordinance consolidating the Smoke In- 
spection Department with the Department 
of Health. 

A vigorous campaign for smoke elimina- 
tion was instituted in September, 1919, and 
a smoke abatement week was promulgated 
at the start, securing the codperation of all 
fuel including railroad interests, 
power and heating plant owners, municipal 
plant operators, marine interests, the Jani- 
tors’ Association, and civic organizations. 

A force of nine engineers was employed 
in the Smoke Department, and this number 
was greatly augmented by a large force of 
sanitary inspectors, so that during the last 
three months of 1919 the total number of 
stack observations was 6,483 against 486 
during the same period of the previous year. 
During January, 1919, there were 449 ob- 
servations made by engineers of the Smoke 
Department, resulting in the detection of 
374 violations, and 174 suits instituted. 
During January, 1920, there were 1,528 
observations, 905 violations and 123 suits 
instituted. In January, 1919, the percentage 
of violations in observations reported was 


users, 











THE GUILTY AND THE GUILTLESS 


Q 


cent during the month of January, 


The following is a summary of the 


5, and this figure was reduced to s& 





per 


a 


tivities of the department in smoke abate 


ment 


we rk, 


from 


1919 —_—- Violations 
Months Railroad Marine 

a 7 l 
POE. cevcventvees 3 0 
RS dass de wide s ) 
eae 7 0 

a sitedesen 66 42 4 
June 137 36 
ais aca aee eee 129 13 
IS wnlcedk da on ad obs 84 30 
DT cuss deccbhee 202 22 
ee dct cchoatihen 72 11 
LE wines adah weds 54 3 
SEE nas nv.cecesae 33 0 

1920 
OS 27 0 
.. =e 21 1 
ET te en. on oe we’ 54 15 
EEE SeBANSs bs suceees 61 2 
EST 85 6 
SUE dE ons nvaae a's 0s 88 9 


The percentag 


The percentage of violations in total observations from January yu ” 1920. equal 
A reduction in . 


e of violations in 


1920 of 


total observations fror 


September I, I9I9g, to 
July 1, 1920: 
Percentage 
of Viola 
Total I il tions in Ol 
y Violations Observati s Serva 
‘ 37¢ 43 86 
169 172 21¢ ’ 
106 114 OS 4 
15 2292 r¢ . 
134 180 0 56 
03 376 698 4 
150 292 6 54 
144 58 459 6 
410 634 1.060 t 
if 1,129 f 
159 1,216 120 7 
d08 9RS 1,835 
R58 R85 1.528 
i4e 768 1,724 44 
1,01 1,08 » 595 4 
af 1,028 2,258 4 
697 788 1,747 45 
638 735 1,637 44 
January 1 to July 1, 1919, equals 67° 
23S ily 1, 1920, « 


quals 16°% 
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Other activities of the department in have been persistent violators in the past. 
smoke abatement work during the period The outlook for the future promises that 
from September 1, 1919, to July 1, 1920, are Chicago will have more pure air during the 
shown in the following summary: coming year than it has had for twenty 


Recon- 
1919 Summary New structed Inspected Violators 
Months Abatem’ts Abatem’ts Furnaces Furnaces Stacks Furnaces Sued Fines 
September ...... 426 0 43 15 76 116 38 


October ......... 907 1 49 84 132 64 
November . aie 904 4 48 5 72 108 182 
December oe 850 8 62 - 84 148 247 

1920 
January .... 648 92 g f 112 
February 956 35 
March . 1,513 
April . 1,230 
May . 959 J 
lune 902 441.25 

The foreword of the 
annual report for the 

NSE SMOKE 
year 1919, by the Depart- tases <a 
| sTorrEO INTERVAL-MIN 
ment of Health, stated: Adirde ———— = 
P Point of Observation 

“An | unrelenting cam- wine NES eather 
paign is being waged for ee Number of Stocks on Plant 
fresh air. More and 
more sleeping porches 
have been constructed, “ auerest — sae 
more and more windows Thia Report Covers 
are being opened for the Romarke 
admission of outdoor air, 
but the great battle ahead 
is to eliminate the smoke 


SMOKE OBSERVATION REPORT * DS Gm mm 








“ Ended etece Brick Stee! 











nuisance, One = should ; Dense Smoke for | main 
view that individual who eee ‘ 
poisons his ocean of air 
through the same glasses 
through which one looks DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH BUREAU OF SANITATION CHICAGO 

upon him who ruthlessly ‘ 
contaminates his lake of drinking water. When years previously, partly as a result of this 


REPORT ONE STACK ONLY ON THIS SLIP 





the people of this community are awakened to department’s work on smoke abatement. 
the fact that life is shortened, both directly and 


indirectly, by the large deposits of carbon that The records of the Health Department 
are constantly being inhaled and implanted in show that since the taking over of the 
the tissues of the lungs, they will restrain all Smoke Department, the percentage of 
who are responsible for such conditions.” deaths from pneumonia, in proportion to 
Under the smoke ordinance, the depart- population, has been less than in any other 
ment not only makes observations of smoke previous year. This improvement is at- 
emission from chimneys and prosecutes for tributed partially to the purification of the 
violations of the ordinance, but also super- air due to the abatement of the smoke nuis- 
vises the installation of all fuel-burning ance. 
equipment. This feature of the ordinance In conclusion, it should be said that the 
has resulted in the installation of modern smoke nuisance can be reduced to a mini- 
smokeless equipment in new plants and in mum by the support of an informed public 
the elimination of obsolete, inadequate and the rigid enforcement of the smoke 
boilers and furnaces in old plants which abatement ordinance, 








Protect Your Shade Trees From Gas and Electricity 


Shade trees may be destroyed by leaky gas-mains, which poison the roots, making 
it impossible for the tree to secure nourishment from the ground. Gas-killed trees are 
often thought to have been killed by insects, and weakened trees are often completely 
killed by borers or by fungi. 

Electric wires which touch trees can easily kill the most beautiful shade tree. This 
may be due partly to the work of the electric current or to the wearing through the 
growing surface of the tree by the wire, which deprives the tree of its sustenance. 




















Water-Works Publicity Campaigns 


Let the Taxpayer Know About the Plant, and Treat Him as a Valued Customer 


By R. E. McDonnell 


Burns & McDonnell, Consulting Engineers, Kansas City, Mo. 


from private or municipally owned 

plants, is, with few exceptions, han- 
died in a manner tending toward bankruptcy 
and failure rather than toward profits and 
success. This is due in a large measure to 
the failure of the water-works officials to 
consider the public and to conduct the 
water-works with the idea that the cus- 
tomers must have the water. Our almost 
universal practice of ignoring the public 
is a fault for which we are now paying the 
penalty. 


Te business of selling water, whether 


At this time, when operating costs and 
prices for all water-works materials are 
mounting higher and higher and increased 
rates must be secured, water-works offic als 
are forced to conduct a campaign of pub- 
licity of water-works facts and information 
before an unfriendly or hostile public 
opinion. The facts about water, its purity, 
the plant and its condition are now given 
out in a defensive attitude, and the con- 
sumers’ unfamiliarity with the plant and its 
needs shows the necess'ty of a sustained 
effort to popularize the ut lity. Such a cam- 
paign of publicity is more effective if con- 
ducted constantly rather than spasmodically 
in time of stress. A large proportion of the 
public clamor against a utility is due to 
public ignorance of the utility and its rela- 
tion to the welfare of the citizens. 

The people’s knowledge and impressions 
of water-works matters are usually gained 
at the water collector’s window and through 
the monthly or quarterly bills mailed out. 
How many water-works officials have ever 
compared the affability, courtesy, and pa- 
tience displayed by the clerk selling water 
with the manner of the clerk selling dry 
goods? Can you imagine a clerk in a dry 
goods store approaching a customer coat- 
less and with a pipe in his mouth? Yet at 
a water collector’s window such a thing is 
not unusual. 

Friends for a municipal water plant are 
just as important as for a private enter- 
prise, because on the attitude of these 


friends depends the character of improve- 
ments. Appeals to the public for funds 
must be constantly made; new bond issues 
or tax levies are required in any growing 
community, and the readiness with which 
the public responds to these appeals depends 
upon the friendly or unfriendly attitude 
toward the water-works plant and its offi- 
cials. 
Solicit Water Connections 

In one particular town where new mains 
were being laid a fourth of the people along 
the street were passed by as if with a 
scornful attitude of mind and the remark, 
“Come to the office if you want to make my 
acquaintance.” One water-works official in 
an Indiana city who prided himself on the 
popularity of his management has discov 
ered that along 100.9 miles of mains there 
are 2,567 vacant lots, or 48 miles of his ex- 
tensions front vacant property suitable for 
residences, 

Every vacant lot passed is a direct loss, 
for it represents a possible customer whose 
acquaintance and connection are needed 
Statistics show that for towns of the same 
population some water plants have as few 
as 10 services per 100 people, while others 
have as many as 27 services per 100 people 
Out of a list of 31 cities in the Southwest 
it is found that the connections per mile 
run from 13 to 87, with an average of 50. 

In the growth of water-works, 
runs chiefly to extensions without 
quate plant to supply their wants, so that 
in a few years the vital parts, such as 
pumps, reservoirs, etc., are not in propor- 
tion to the extensions. Then comes a break- 
ing down of the system, and a rehabilitation 
is necessary, which is doubly hard because 
the public must be told how and why it 
happened. This difficulty could often be 
avoided by constantly watching the growth 
of the plant and acquainting the public with 
its needs. This can best be accomplished 
by giving a complete program of future 
growth, showing what the plant will need 
in order to supply the increasing population. 


activity 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE VALUE OF FILTRATION OF WATER 
Plates showing number of bacteria per cubic centimeter in raw, settled and filtered water 


| 


Let this program of growth go before the 


public in every possible way so ther: 


be no shocks or surprises The rate of 


consumption from year to year, the rate of 


extensions of mains, the pump capacity r¢ 

quirements,—in fact, every feature of the 
plant can be presente | gray hically in dia- 
grams and curves. These should be sup 


plied as news items on f 
bills, as 

For example, Omaha never 
forget the 
nicipal 


Iders accompany 
cartoons, and receipted cards 
lets the public 
from the mu 
ownership and operation of that 
plant, for the rate charged under private 
ownership is still printed on the cards, and 


in red ink is printed the reduction in cost 


saving resulting 


of water under municipal ownership. 


The Value of Pure Water 


The most common lapse of water-works 


plants is that of permitting impure water to 
go into the mains. If has not pure 


water it is without the essential qualifica 


a city 


tions for making the plant a success 
a pure water-supply is established, the fact 
of its purity should always be kept before 
the public. The U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice has fixed a high standard, and when a 
water plant meets its requirements and sells 
water for train service this fact 
made known. Photographs of bacteria 
plates illustrating the difference between the 
raw water and the purified water, as shown 
herewith, are always convincing and inter- 
esting to the public. Bottled waters are 
often sold in towns where water of a better 
quality is furnished by the municipal plant. 


should be 


By a campaign of publicity from a city or 


company having pure water, bottled water 
sales can be eliminated, 


Meeting the Increased Expenses 
rhe following percentages of increase in 
the price of water-works materials and labor 
are derived from figures from more than 
100 water-works officials in 36 states: 


Per Cent 
(ast iron pipe increase 245 
Special castings increase 191 
Lead increase : ~- ; 88 
Meters DEED oo bon beseee ‘ e 37 
Valves (6-inch) .. 7 Joe ; 107 
Coal : _ saeeeen 98 
Average increase in superintendents’ salaries. . 37 


rease in other employes’ salaries 


The alarming result of the investigation 
is that 79 per cent of the 100 cities are 
shown to have received no raise of rates, 
yet practically all of them are in urgent 
need of an increase. In the 21 per cent 
securing a raise of rates, the average in- 
crease in rates has been 49 per cent. 

The one thing that prevents a uniform 
raise of rates to meet the corresponding in- 
crease in the price of other commodities is 
the public lack of knowledge regarding the 
needs of the plants, their true condition, 
and their value in dollars as a basis of rates 
and as an asset to the community. These 
facts ought to be clearly set before the pub- 
lic. If comparisons of the costs of all ordi- 
nary commodities were made for use of the 
individual, it would be found that water, 
although the most essential of all commodi- 
ties, is the lowest in cost. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 
Southwestern Waterworks 
September, 1920. 


Association, New Orleans, 














New Garbage Reduction Plant in 
Syracuse Approaches Completion 
By S. Gertz 


Mechanical Engineer 





. HERE is an unmistakable trend to-day plants. Two new mun‘cipally owned plants 
towards the municipal collection and are now being constructed, one in Roches 
disposal of city wastes. At times’ ter, N. Y., and the other at Syracuse, N. \ 

there seems to be some justification in the Both of these plants will employ the | 

. contention that a private contractor will do well process, which has been in successfu 

the work more efficiently and more eco- use in Los Angeles since 1915 whicl 
nomically, but there are other arguments was awarded the gold medal at th 
in favor of municipal control which seem Pacific Exposition 
to offset this. The strongest argument lies lhe Rochester plant will not be completed 
in the thoroughness with which the city for about four months, but the plant in 
itself can do the work. The contractor is Syracuse should be in operation in about 
interested entirely in making a profit on his six weeks. Both of these plants are located 
contract, while the city is as much interested near residential districts. This is unusual 
in doing the work well as in getting it done ind is possible only because improvements 
at the minimum cost. In addition to this, led to the development of a process whit 
by doing the work the city can control it at eliminates odors, so that garbage reduction 
all times, and it is able to make improve plants can be located at any « eniet 
ments and to remedy possible nuisances place to which trucks may haul the g ge 
which a contractor would be unwilling or Syracuse, according to the recent c 
unable to do. has a population of about 171,000. Using 
This trend towards municipal control has the basis of one-half pound of garbage pet 
been reflected recently in garbage reduction day per capita, which seems to hold good 1 
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SCREEN ROOM OF SYRACUSE GARBAGE REDUCTION PLANT 
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ESTIMATED AMOUNT OF 
GARBAGE TO BE COL- 
LECTED PER WEEK 


During— Tons 
January csescccece 
Pt! ces seonse 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July icihae ‘on “an 
BEE. cuone ceo 400 
September .. ... a 
CORRORET cess cece 340 
November ....... . $10 
DE Leeepeccenees Oe 





Equipment and Operation 


The plant at Syracuse 
consists of twelve units 
with a total capacity of 
60 tons per day. In en- 
tering the plant, the trucks 
which haul the garbage or 
dead animals pass over a 
platform scale directly in 
front of the office, and the 





STILL ROOM OF THE NEW SYRACUSE GARBAGE REDUCTION 
PLANT 


eastern cities, the average amount to be 
taken care of at Syracuse should be about 
43 tons per day. Of course, this will vary 
somewhat in different seasons. From No- 
vember to March the average amount will 
probably be about 40 tons per day, while 
in the months of August and September, 
when vegetables are in abundance and gen- 
erally consumed, the quantity may reach 70 
tons on some days and will probably ap- 
proach an average of 60 tons per day. 


PRESENT AMOUNT OF GARBAGE COLLECTED 
PER WEEK, SYRACUSE, N. Y 


During— Tons 
January . wee ~- 235 
i setaene . beteee 235 
March ipo ene : - 240 
April .. 250 
May . 260 
Tune os 275 
July nee 300 
PL  x<vneees . : , $20 
September .. see , 350 
Se? ksecpsvenes avees'e 275 


November .... ‘ 250 
December 


After the plant is in operation it is ex- 
pected that private collection will be pro- 
hibited and the city will then care for house- 
hold, hotel and restaurant garbage, together 
with such dead animals as it may be called 
upon to dispose of. At this time the writer 
estimates the following as the quantities 
of garbage which the reduction plant will 
be called upon to convert: 


weight is noted and re- 
corded. The truck then 
proceeds into the green 
garbage room. If it carries dead animals, 
it dumps its load through a large open- 
ing onio the basement floor, where pro- 
vision is made to skin the large animals and 
cut them up before they are put through the 
process. If the truck carries garbage, it 
dumps its load through one of four other 
openings into the p-t in the basement below. 
From the basement the material goes onto 
the green-garbage conveyor, which carries 
it into the reducer room and places it in one 
of the twelve reducers. 

When about 4 tons have been placed in a 
reducer, the charging opening is sealed, and 
the garbage is not again exposed to the at- 
mosphere until the grease has been with- 
drawn and the solids have been sterilized 
and converted chemically into a dry fertil- 
izer. The entire process, aside from sub- 
sequent screening and crushing, is carried 
on in this machine. Further, no noxious 
odors are given off, because there is no 
breaking up of the substances which give 
up these odors, and none are created. The 
only substance removed from the garbage 
in this system is water, and this is con- 
densed, and it emerges from the equipment 
as a clear liquid. 

It is expected that the amounts of ma- 
terials recovered at Syracuse will be greater 
than those recovered by other systems. Not 
only this, but both the grease and the fer- 
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tilizer will have greater unit values because 
the Cobwell process is not conducted at so 
high a temperature and is less destructive 
to the valuable constituents of the residue. 
Aside from these economic advantages, 
there is a more important advantage in the 
complete elimination of odors, which is a 
vital consideration when such plants are 
located near residential districts. 

After the garbage has been converted into 
a fertilizer and the grease recovered, the 
bottom door of the reducer is opened and 
the fertilizer goes into a conveying system 
which carries the material to a revolving 
screen, this being the final operation in the 
preparation of the material for market. 
The oversize material which the screen re- 
jects is passed over a magnetic separator 
and then passed into a crusher and crushed, 
after which it is returned to the screen. 

The finished fertilizer is taken from the 
screen by a conveyor and is discharged into 
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the storage room, where it is accumulated 
for shipment. The floor of this room 
level with the loading platform outside the 
building, thus making it convenient to load 
the material into cars. On the shipping 
platform there are two tanks for the stor- 
age of grease, and as the grease is produced 
in the still room it is pumped to these tanks. 
The plant is equipped with a 500-horse- 
power boiler plant for supplying steam f 


carrying on the process. There are four 


boilers of the horizontal return tubular type 


When completed, the plant will operate 


under a license from the Cobwell Corpora 
tion (of Cleveland). The equipment for 


the plant was designed and fabricated by 


the C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company of 


Cleveland. Gordon Wright, of Syracuss 
designed the build’ngs Th 
struction and operation of the plant are un 
der the supervision of Henry ¢ 
Engineer of Syracuse. 


1@ genera on 

















A BRICK PAVEMENT ON A COUNTRY HIGHWAY WITH CONCRETE GUTTER AND CURB 
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THE FIRST STUTZ ENGINE ON THE PACIFIC COAST, AT TILLAMOOK, ORE. 


This 800-gallon triple pump, chemical and hose combination, is shown in front of the City Hall, 
It is manned by a crew of nine men, 
Tillamook has a population of 2,000, and 


Tillamook, Ore. The engine passed all the official tests imposed. 
of whom two are paid, the remainder being volunteers 


possesses a municipal gravity water-supply, the intake being located 5.8 miles from the city at an 


elevation of 234 feet. 
of Tillamook. 
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A SELDEN MOTOR FIRE ENGINE IN SERVICE AT 





PICHER, 


Municipal Motors a Necessity 





This photograph was furnished through the courtesy of Fire Chief Thomas Coates, 
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A 5-TON HOLT ‘‘CATERPILLAR’’ TRACTOR USED BY THE DETROIT BOARD OF 
WATER COMMISSIONERS 


Within the last few years the city of Detroit has taken into the city several towns on the outskirts 
None of these tracts previously had any piping systems, and building is going on very rapidly. The 
city is therefore compelled to lay a great many miles of pipe mains from 8 inches diameter up. The 
streets in the new sections are unpaved and much of this section is low and wet land, making very bad 
hauling conditions in the wet seasons. The pipe is hauled by motor truck as far as the truck can 
travel, which is usually to the head of the street. The pipe is unloaded at the head of the street and 
is then picked up by the ‘‘Caterpillar’’ and left along the streets to be used as required. It is hauled 
on a skid, eliminating any lifting by the crew. Two men do this work. 
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TYPE OF 5-TON WHITE TRUCK PURCHASED BY THE CITY OF NEW YORK FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STREET CLEANING 

When New York was paralyzed by the severe snows of last winter the city resorted to numerous and 

e costly expedients in an effort toward snow removal, with little success. Realizing the seriousness of the 
situation and the inability of the Street Department, with its limited equipment, to cope with such 
emergencies, Mayor Hylan named a special commission, comprising the heads of all departments of the 
city government, to devise means for properly caring for all street-cleaning work. The committee im 
mediately called to its aid a force of competent engineers, who, after making a careful survey of 
conditions, decided on the installation of sufficient and proper truck equipment. 
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Getting the Facts About Municipal Liens 
By Benjamin Schwartz 


Secretary, Yonkers (N. Y.) Bureau of Municipal Research 


ITH activity in the real estate mar- 
ket at its peak, increasing demands 
are made on a municipality for in- 

formation as to what claims or liens the 
city may hold against property about to be 
transferred. Under the present conditions 
in most cities, the one seeking this informa- 
tion must go to each city department in 
which a charge may be created against 
property. As a matter of convenience, 
however, some municipalities have under- 
taken, for a low fee, to conduct a search of 
their books for all liens. On the basis of this 
search, a certificate is issued with a guaran- 
tee protecting the innocent purchaser of 
property from any liens held by a munici- 
pality and not shown on the search. Balti- 


more, Newark and New York City afford 
three interesting examples of cities where 
this service is installed. 


Baltimore’s Procedure 

In Baltimore the service is performed by 
a separate Bureau of Liens, a subsidiary of 
the Tax Department, which is under the 
jurisdiction of the City Collector. The en- 
tire time of nine clerks and three typists is 
required for this service, with the assistance 
occasionally of two or three others. The 
liens covered by the search include taxes in 
arrears, unpaid water rent, charges against 
the property for opening of streets, paving 
of footways, paving of alleys, the bed of 
street on which the property abuts, connect- 
ing of sewers, repairs by Water Depart- 
ment, and other obligations which may ap- 
pear on the books of the various depart- 
ments. The flat rate of one dollar per 
search is the charge made for this service. 
The city of Baltimore has no central ledger 
of charges in arrears nor any index to such 


CITY COLLECTOR'S DEPARTMENT 


*e @eeeee#e#sese 
* CERTIFICATE 
° OF LIENS 
° No. 74935 
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SUB-DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Liens 


SaLTIMORE, Md., May 20, 1920. 





Wuereas, Application officially numbered as abx 
of department records for 
against property known 


ve, now on file in this Bureau, was made for a search 
taxes and assessments, constituting liens as described in below-mentioned list, 


se abe 4506 W faltimore Street - 
and said application being accompanied by a fee of one dollar, the receipt of which is acknowledged; 
this is to certify that a search as per said request has been duly made by this Bureau, and unpaid taxes 
and assessments disclosed which are enumerated below and which constitute liens against said described 
property. The said amounts mentioned being inclusive of interest ard penalty to date of this certificate. 
See “Special Information” below; it qualifies all matters to which it relates. 


icn in Street Commissioner’s Office, for Opening 
ien in City Register’s Office, for Opening 
ien in City Collector's Office, for Opening Baltimore Street 
for Sewer Connection penees evans Sahat pape 
for Paving Footway 
for Paving Alley 
for Paving Alley 
OE DOGG DOONINORE onc cuban tise beandcabexstevetees 
Lien for State and City Taxes and Special Paving for Year 2 
Lien for State and City Taxes and Special Paving for Year 
Lien for State and City Taxes and Special Paving for Year 
Lien for State and City Taxes and Special Paving for Year 
Lien for Water Rent for Year 1920 
Lien for Water Rent for Year 1919......... 
Lien for Water Rent for Year 
Lien for Water Rent for 
Special Information: Repairing Supply (Water Dept.) 


All of which is hereby attested and approved. 


Chief Clerk. 
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charges. The searcher must look through 
the books of the Tax Department, the 
Water Department, the office of the High- 
way Engineer and other branches of the 
city government. It would seem that for 
the purpose of expediting the search and 
protecting the city against losses due to 
omissions, the system of central ledger and 
index would be necessary. Such books are 
obviously essential for the proper control 
of the collecting of arrears in taxes, assess- 
ments and water rents. A further necessity 
arises in the preparation of municipal tax 
sales. 

The essential feature of the application 
blank which must be filed before the search 
is begun in any one of the three cities is 
space for proper description of the property 
The certificate issued in Baltimore after 
the search contains a printed list of sixteen 
possible liens with blank spaces for the 
amounts, thus differing from the certificates 
of Newark and New York City in that the 
liens as disclosed by the search in the latter 
cities must be filled in. 

It is open to question whether this policy 
of allotting definite space for certain liens 
is advisable in cities where trouble is en- 
countered in collecting charges against 
property. Since accurate description of 
property is essential, the block-and-lot 
designation should be used throughout the 
certificate wherever necessary, instead of 
the street designation, as contained in the 
certificate of Baltimore. 


The Practice in Newark 

In Newark, N. J., the searching and is- 
suing of certificates is divided between two 
departments. The Comptroller's office and 
the Water Department conduct separate 
searches of their books. Both departments 
issue separate certificates. Four men of 
the Comptroller’s office are especially as- 
signed to this work, namely, one supervisor, 
one searcher, one draftsman and one 
copyist. 

The liens protected by the certificate 
cover “taxes, assessments or other munici- 
pal liens or charges, if any, that have been 
levied or assessed against the property de- 
scribed in the application and are liens 
thereon at the date of the certificate and 
shall include all unpaid instalments of any 
assessment theretofore levied and in force, 
whether due or not.” Newark’s fees, rang- 
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ing from $2 to $5 per search, are based 
principally on the number of square feet of 
property. 

Newark’s records for the purpose 
search are centralized. All taxes and 
sessments (exclusive of water charges, 
which are contained in a separate ledger 
in the water department), as soon as they 
become liens on property, are entered in the 
Tax and Assessment Ledger, which is at 
ranged according to block and lot. The 
blocks and lots, however, are not in con 
secutive order: a page is assigned to each 
lot as soon as a lien is created against that 
property. The page of the ledger is im 
mediately entered in a permanent index 
which is also arranged according to 
and lot. 


a 
tOCK 


In New York City 

In New York City the work is performed 
as one of the functions of the Bureau for 
the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, 
which is one of the divisions of the Depart 
ment of Finance. Several searchers are 
employed in this Bureau, and the Chief 
Clerk makes assignments of work as re 
quests for searches come in. 

Although in Baltimore and Newark any 
person or corporation may apply for a 
search and a certificate, the Collector of 
Assessments and Arrears in New York 
City can issue a certificate only upon requi 
sition of the “owner, the proposed vendee 
under a contract of sale, a mortgagee or 
any person having a vested or contingent 
interest in any lot or lots, or their duly au- 
thorized agent.” The certificate covers only 
arrears of taxes, water rents due prior to 
the first of March then last past, and as 
sessments which are due and payable. Liens 
created in the Tenement House, Building, 
Health and Fire Departments are not in- 
cluded. 

New York agrees with Baltimore in prin- 
ciple by charging a uniform fee of $1.60 per 
search. The records of New York City 
are more elaborate than those in use in the 
other two cities. Every year a new loose- 
leaf index is prepared for each of the sec- 
tions into which the city is divided. It 
differs from the Newark index in that it has 
not the lot numbers already printed; these 
are inserted as the liens are created. A sys 
tem of four colored inks is used. If a lot 
has an unpaid tax, or water charge older 
than three years, the number of the lot will 
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be entered in the appropriate block, in 
brown ink. If there is also an unpaid tax 
or water charge of one, two, or three years’ 
standing, a check is made above the lot 
number in black ink, red ink, and green ink 
respectively. For unpaid assessments of 
any year, the word “assessments” is stamped 
in the same space. The searcher, translat- 
ing these colors and the word “assessments,” 
would have to look into three sets of books 
and one card index for his information. 


Extent of Business 


An idea of the number of certificates is 
l, fees therefor, 


may be obtained from the following table: 


and the revenue from 


Ste 


Number of Revenue 
Certificates ron 
Issued 1919 

30,108 


taltimore 


Newark 


* Approximate 


Newark’s small number of guaranteed 
certificates is explained by the fact that the 
city issues an official search certificate with- 
out guarantee for the flat rate of $1. These, 
however, are not included in the table. 

In the city of New York the situation is 
peculiar. Guaranteed tax search certificates 
were issued as far back as 1853, but records 
are available only since 1898 From 1898 
to 1918 only $3,462 was collected from this 
source, making an average of about one 
hundred certificates issued each year. This 
apparent lack of appreciation on the part of 
the property holder may be explained in 
two ways: : 

1. The title companies in New York City, 
with all their ramifications and connections, 
have a powerful grip on the service of title 
searches. The search for municipal liens 
is furthermore included in their complete 
title search, which is an added convenience 
to the purchaser of property. 

2. A taxpayer may request and secure 
free of charge a bill for all taxes, assess- 


ments and water rents in arrears, covering 
the same items as the guaranteed tax search 


certificates, thus saving the 
charged for the latter. 

Since New York City does not have any 
employes espec’ally employed for the issu- 
ing of guaranteed tax search certificates, it 
is difficult to estimate the cost of the service 
and the profit, if any, to the city from this 
source. 

No records are kept in any of the cities of 


fee of $1.60 
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losses due to errors of omission in the cer- 
tificates. It seems that in most cases such 
omitted items would have to be marked can- 
celled, and no attempt is made to separate 
all the cancelled items on the city’s books 
accord ng to the causes of cancellation. 
Nevertheless, Newark and Baltimore report 
that the “oversights have been relatively 
small and total amounts comparatively 
small.” The Comptroller of New York 
City finds that since 1898 only two cases, 
involving a total of $425, were remembered 
as losses. 
Conclusions 

Necessity of the Service—The issuing of 
guaranteed lien search certificates is a 
proper government function. Although the 
constitutionality of guaranteed search cer- 
tificates has not been before the courts, it 
would seem that the following opinion of 
Chief Justice White in the case of American 
Land Co. v. Zeiss, 219 U. S. 47, page 60, 
would settle this point: 

“As it is indisputable that the general wel- 
fare of society is involved in the security of 
the titles to real estate and in the public 
registry of such titles, it is obvious that the 
power to legislate as to such subjects inheres 
in the very nature of government.” 

That it is a convenience to the owner of 
property cannot be questioned. It elimi- 
nates misunderstand'ng between the partes 
to a realty transaction. It aids the mort- 
gagee in knowing how the mortgagor is 
paying his obligations to the city. Further- 
more, it aids in breaking the hold of the 
title companies on the service of searches. 
The compan‘es’ fees for a “guaranteed tax 
arrears, unpaid water rent, charges against 
search. In New York City these title com- 
pany searches do not cover liens of Tene- 
ment House, Building, Fire and Health De- 
partments. Additional fees are charged for 
these department searches, and no guaran- 
tee is given with them. Where a municipal- 
ity does not take over the service at a small 
fee, it can readily be seen what an expensive 
and unsatisfactory proposition it is for a 
property holder to get the few items of in- 
formation he may need. 

Location of Office Organization—The 
searching and issuing of certificates should 
be performed where the detailed accounts 
of arrearages are located. If the volume of 
business warrants a separate bureau, the 
logical place for it is under the city col- 
lector’s jurisdiction. 
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Fees—The fees charged should be de through errors of Ss ; herwise. it 
termined on a cost basis. The guaranteed 1 seem that th tu ) e 
search is a special service for a special class necessarv in a ce R G eed 

the realty owners, and as such should be earch certificates 
self-sustaining. The cost of the service \n exac equate 1 
should be assessed against those requiring scribing property he the 
it. Since the ledger and index are necessary block and lot system 
for the proper functioning of the city and problem 
lo not have to be especially prepared for 2. A central ledge t 
this service of guaranteed searches, it ty against real estat 
would seem that the only items to enter into 3. An index ¢ h 
the cost of the searches should be the sala é in Ne il 
ries of extra clerks needed for this special 1. A certificate 1 
service, the rental of any space taken up in The total 
the pursuit of the work, and any other tamped with a 
proper incidental charges. igainst chang he 

Business Methods.—To insure against loss cent purchaser 


Wilderness in a City Park 

















THERE IS NOTHING ‘‘FORMAL’’ ABOUT WOODLAND PARK, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Although Seattle has 33 public parks and 23 playgrounds with a total acreage of 1803 acres, 
Woodland and Volunteer parks continue to be the favorites both with the people of Seattle and with 
travelers. Woodland Park is to-day as primeval as when the Siwash Indians gathered there. It is 
the climax of ‘‘informal parking’’ and its 117 acres on Green Lake are so untouched by the hand of 
man that it seems unreal when one considers that the metropolis of the Pacific Northwest is just alongside 




















News and Ideas for Commercial 
and Civic Organizations 








Ramshackle Street Car Line 
Capitulates 


Biuerre.p, W. Va.—On the streets of 
Bluefield there was operated for many years 
a ramshackle old car line that neither ap- 
pealed to the esthetic sense of the citizens 
nor offered them service befitting the size 
or demands of the community. “Do some- 
thing to improve our car service” was one 
of the most insistent challenges hurled at 
the Chamber of Commerce by the irate in- 
habitants. All the complaints were passed 
on to the operating company by the Cham- 
ber, and the stereotyped answer received 
was: “We haven't the money to buy new 
equipment and we cannot sell the line be- 
cause no one is buying street railways these 
days.” Quite true. So what could the 
Chamber of Commerce do about it? 

It happens that an interurban line is 
operated from Bluefield to Princeton. De- 
spite all the financial throes which traction 
companies have been experiencing, this sys- 
tem has maintained good service, has ac- 
tually reduced its fares, and at the same 
time makes money. To this company, the 
Princeton Power Company, the Bluefield 
Chamber turned for a solution of the street 
railway enigma, offering it the opportunity 
of a larger field for operation, and holding 
out for the city the hope of infinitely better 
service and equipment. 

The Princeton Power Company eagerly 
seized the opportunity. The owners of the 
first-mentioned car line were willing to sell 
at a satisfactory price, but considerable 
money was needed to help finance the new 
concern in its efforts to rehabilitate the old 
line. An obstacle to complete success was 
the attitude of the general public, which 
was prejudiced against the line. This un- 
favorable public sentiment had to be dissi- 
pated in order that the company might com- 
pete successfully with the rapidly growing 
but unsatisfactory jitney service and pre- 
vent walking from becoming too popular. 

The solution of these two problems 


seemed to lie in throwing the stock of the 
Princeton Power Company upon the market 
for popular sale in Bluefield. It was thought 
the pride in part-ownership would help to 
revive the public good will, and at the same 
time supply the funds for the work of re- 
juvenation. The Princeton Power Company 
therefore agreed to take over the system, 
provided the Chamber of Commerce would 
sell $50,000 worth of 7 per cent preferred 
stock to show that it meant business. 

The Chamber’s seriousness was amply 
demonstrated by the fact that the $50,000 
worth of stock was disposed of in forty- 
eight hours to the business men of this 
city, and in thirty days the new operating 
company was in control. Bluefield is bid- 
ding farewell, although not fondly, to its 
rattletraps and spasmodic car service, and 
another of the Chamber’s problems has been 
solved and is listed among its achievements. 


CARROLL R. WOODS, 


Secretary-Manager, Bluefield Chamber of Com 
merce. 


Erie Secures Regatta 


Erte, Pa.—The Erie Board of Commerce 
during the last nine months has devoted it- 
self almost entirely to the creation of com- 
munity pride and community hospitality. 
For many years the annual regatta of the 
Interlake Yachting Association has been 
held at Put-In-Bay, Lake Erie, but this year 
some of the enterprising representatives of 
the Erie Yacht Club and the active officers 
of the Board of Commerce believed it pos- 
sible to bring the regatta to Frie, the har- 
bor being safe, and, in its landlocked dimen- 
sions of five miles in length and two miles 
in breadth, capable of handling races and 
events called for in any regatta. 

Armed, therefore, with arguments and 
with a definite plan, representatives of the 
Yacht Club and the Board of Commerce in- 
vited the Yacht Clubs of Lake Erie to visit 
the city of Erie as its guests and to break 
away from the time-honored custom of one 
location only for the regatta. The argu- 
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ments submitted proved so satisfactory that 
the Yachting Association’s executive com- 
mittee accepted the city’s invitation and 
held the regatta in the Erie harbor. 

This great maritime event took place dur- 
ing the week of July 11-17. The Board of 
Commerce embraced the opportunity thus 
offered to secure country-wide publicity for 
the city and made arrangements to care 
for the great crowds of people which were 
brought to Erie for the occasion by excur 
sion trains and boats. 


H. A. DAVIDSON 
Secretary, Erie Board of ( 


mmer 


Safeguarding the Public Milk 
Supply 

Fatt River, Mass.—A committee of the 
Fall River Chamber of Commerce discov- 
ered that a city’s health was measured by 
the milk it consumed, that invariably where 
the death rate was high, the amount of 
milk used was small, and vice versa. Fall 
River’s infant death rate was high. Only 
20,000 quarts of milk a day were consumed, 
and a normal city of 125,000 should con- 
sume 80,000 quarts a day. 

In 1918 there were seventy-five dealers 
distributing milk in Fall River. There were 
seven pasteurizers, only one of which 
worked, no clarifiers and no fully-equipped 
dairy plants. Dealers bought milk from 
producers indiscriminately, bottled it and 
sold it to their customers. Some milk was 
whole, clean and safe, some whole but un- 
clean or dangerous, and some was adulter- 
ated. 

Another committee of the Chamber dis- 
covered that producers were compelled to 
dump over 10,000 quarts of milk on th 
ground during certain periods because deal 
ers could not sell it as whole milk and had 
no equipment to make it into preservable 
by-products. 

A third committee of the Chamber re- 
ported that the city’s infant mortality was 
largely due to two causes: (1) ignorance of 
the proper methods of care and feeding, and 
(2) failure to use milk, i. e., the practice of 
using a cheaper substitute. A prohibitive 
price was the usual reason given for not 
feeding milk to the children. 

Still another committee reported that the 
cost of milk could be reduced by eliminating 
unnecessary lost motion on collection and 
delivery routes and providing equipment to 
absorb the surplus production. This com- 
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mittee went into the producing territory and 
organized the producers into an association 


through which the capital stock of the Fall 


River Milk Producers’ Dairy Plant was 
sold. Six months later Fall River had its 
first modern dairy plant. A number of the 


more progressive dealers then combined and 
put up a second dairy plant, the two estal 

lishments being keen competitors. As the 
result of the Chamber’s propaganda, the 
price of milk was reduced from 17 
cents to 12 and 15 


> 


and 18 
cents, and consumption 
jumped to nearly 40,000 quarts a day 

With two modern dairy plants established 
and equipped to produce clarified and pas 
milk, it 
some kind of standard by which the public 


would know when it was getting good mil 


teurized was necessary to set up 





\ conference was held under the auspices 
of the Municipal Board of Health at which 
were representatives of the City and State 
Boards of Health, the producers, distribu 
Medical the 
\ssociation, \ssocia 
Mer 


Chamber of 


Society, 
the 
Welfare, the 


tors, dairymen, the 
District 
tion for 
chants’ Association and the 
Commerce. At this conference a model 
milk standardizing regulation was presented 
by the Chamber, and every representative 


Nursing 
Community 


approved of its purpose. 


Assured of the united support and en 


couragement of every local agency con- 
cerned in community welfare, the Board of 
Health promulgated a regulation which 


paralleled the one proposed at the confer 
ence, and Fall 
in Massachusetts to have an effective milk 
standard. 

This regulation provides: 


River became the first city 


t. That no dealer shall sell milk without 
permit from the Board of Healt 

2. That all milk shall contain not less thai 
3.35 per cent butter fat (which assures 
whole and unadulterated milk) 


3. That Grade-A milk must come trot 
dairies scoring not less than 8o pet 
cent (which assures reasonably clea 
and safe production for unpasteurize 
milk) ; 

4. That Grade-B milk shall be proper! 


clarified and pasteurized (which makes 
clean and safe milk certain) ; 

5. That all milk shall be bottled in steril 
containers and clearly marked to in 
dicate the grade contained therein, and 
provides heavy penalties for violation 
of any part of the regulation. A rigid 
inspection service is also provided to 
enforce the regulations. 


Thus, by all agencies working together 
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and cooperating with our municipal officials, 
Fall River has made sure that its public 
milk supply shall be whole, clean and safe. 
Without that work-together spirit it would 
have been impossible. 

Apropos of the movement to reduce in- 
fant mortality, the following official figures 
of the Board of Health are significant: 


1917 (prior to campaign).... i 840 
1918 (prior to campaign) 923 
1919 (during campaign)..... 579 


1920 (to October 1, 1920)... 

The reduced death rate cannot be traced 
directly to any particular cause or agency, 
but it is certain that the codperative efforts 
of all the agencies have saved hundreds of 
lives, the potential value of which cannot be 
estimated. 

The effect of this regulation upon the 
dairy farms in our own producing area is 
significant and shows how it has worked to 
improve the milk supply at the source. The 
following table shows the inspector’s rating 
of dairies before and after the law was 
passed: 


1919 1921 
Dairies scoring 90 or over............ None 2 
Dairies scoring between 80 and 90.... 7 179 
Dairies scoring between 70 and 80.... 103 9s 
Dairies scoring between 60 and 70.... 259 138 
Dairies scoring under 60.... ae 73 15 


CHARLES M. KETCHAM 
Manager, Fall River Chamber of Commerce 


Decatur’s Housing Program 

Decatur, Irt.—Decatur is solving its 
housing question by a direct and effective 
method. The house shortage here is per- 
haps not more acute than it is in. the aver- 
age city throughout the country. Realizing, 
however, that normal building progress 
failed to keep pace with the increasing re- 
quirements because of the rapid and con- 
tinued growth in population, the Associa- 
tion of Commerce undertook the task of 
finding means to remedy the situation. 

For several months the Housing Commit- 
tee appointed by the Association of Com- 
merce experimented with the plan com- 
monly known as the second mortgage plan, 
whereby assistance was given to individual 
builders in financing second mortgage loans. 
Under this plan full responsibility for all 
details connected with their building was 
left to the individual builder. This plan 
failed to stimulate building activity suffi- 
ciently to produce the desired results, and 
a more vigorous policy was decided upon. 

A guarantee fund of $300,000 was raised, 
consisting of pledges signed by responsible 
business men for amounts ranging from 
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$500 to $25,000 each. On the security of 
these pledges, local banks agreed to loan the 
funds required to carry on building opera- 
tions. The Association of Commerce pur- 
chased a tract of forty-five acres immedi- 
ately adjacent to the city, and this tract was 
artistically platted by the American Park 
Builders, of Chicago, who had just com- 
pleted the preparation of a city plan for 
Decatur. Plans were then made to con- 
struct the first unit of fifty houses on this 

















ONE OF THE DESIGNS ADOPTED IN THE 
DECATUR HOUSING PROJECT 


tract, and the supervision of the entire con- 
struction program was placed in the hands 
of local architects. Six different designs of 
construction were adopted, and these designs 
were further varied by altering the exteriors 
so as to give in effect eighteen different 
types of houses, thereby avoiding monotony 
in appearance. The houses will be of four 
and five rooms each, and will be thoroughly 
modern and attractive. All materials were 
purchased in wholesale quantities by expert 
buyers, and the contracts were awarded in a 
way to assure most economical and efficient 
work. In this way a saving of at least 
$1,000 will be effected on each home. The 
total cost of each home will be approxi- 
mately $4,500. 

An initial payment of 10 per cent of the 
purchase price will be required from the 
purchasers, and one per cent monthly there- 
after. These payments will cover principal, 
interest and probably premiums on life and 
fire insurance policies. The contract of pur- 
chase will provide that in event of the death 
of the purchaser before payments on his 
contract are completed, a clear title will be 
given to his heirs. Provision will also be 
made for suspending payments for one year 
in case of the sickness or disability of the 
purchaser. 

Numerous inquiries are being received, 
and it is apparent that the first unit of fifty 
houses will be entirely sold before they are 
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completed. A most attractive and desirable 
location near Decatur was selected for the 
project, and it promises to become one of 
the best residence sections of the city. The 
plan has been effective in securing positive 
and satisfactory results. 

ROBERT J. HOLMES 


Secretary, Decatur Association of Commerce 


This Ladies’ Auxiliary Does 
Things 

Soutn River, N. J.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of South River has a Ladies’ 
Auxiliary which is promoting community 
betterment in South River in various ways. 
Early in June the ladies arranged a large 
dance and card party which, through the 
sale of admission tickets and refreshments, 
earned for the Chamber of Commerce in the 
neighborhood of $200. The proceeds were 
used to purchase refuse cans and street 
signs for the borough. 

A little later, when it was desired to aug- 
ment the funds of the public library, the 
Auxiliary conducted a delightful enter- 
tainment in the Star Theater which netted 
over $300. The proceeds from the sale of 
advertising space in the program covered 
the cost of the affair. 

The program was made up of vocal anil 
instrumental music, nature dancing per- 
formed under the direction of Chester 
Thompson, of New Brunswick, N. J., 
selections by the Star Theater Orchestra, 
which contributed its services. With the 
exception of Mr. Thompson, none but home 
talent was used. The entertainment was so 
pleasing that the performers were asked to 
repeat it two or three weeks later at both 
New Brunswick and Sayreville, N. J. 


CARL B. JENKINS 
Secretary, South River Chamber of Commerce. 


and 


Municipal Ownership of Water 
Plant Secured in Adrian 

Aprian, Micu.—The Adrian Chamber of 
Commerce has been instrumental in securing 
for the city the municipal ownership of the 
water plant. The method of procedure was 
as follows: 

The question of municipal ownership was 
broughi up at one of the meetings of the 
Board of Directors, which resulted in the 
sending of a request to the Mayor and the 
City Commission to meet with the Board on 
a certain date in order to formulate plans. 
Soon thereafter the meeting took place, and 
it was decided to appoint a citizens’ com- 
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mittee of 50 to make a thorough study of 
the subject of municipal ownership in gen- 
eral and the water question in Adrian in 
particular. The work of this committee 
was greatly facilitated by valuable informa- 
tion received from the Research 
of the American City Bureau. 

This citizens’ committee met several 
times, and, after a thorough study, recom- 
mended that a special election be held for 
the purpose of deciding whether or not the 
water plant should be purchased. The 
Chamber of Commerce then got down to 
work in earnest and conducted a series of 
educational mass meetings for the voters. 
Some of these meetings were held in vari- 
ous schoolhouses in Adrian and some in the 
library auditorium, and were addressed by 
members of the Board of Directors or by 
the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The matter of municipal ownership was also 
discussed at a Members’ Forum of the 
Adrian Chamber. 

The day before the election the members 
of the Board and the Secretary made good 
use of the telephone in reminding the voters 
of the election to be held the following day. 
The special election was held on June 18 
and the citizens of Adrian voted four to one 
to purchase the water plant at a cost of 
$220,000. 


Division 


J. N. SLETTEN, 
Secretary, Adrian Chamber of Commerce 


Phoenix to Be Replanned 
PHOENIX, Artz.—Phoenix will soon be in 
the ranks of planned cities. The City Com- 
mission recently adopted a resolution pre- 


sented by the Chamber of Commerce and 
endorsed by all civic bodies, asking for 
the appointment of a City Plan Com- 
mission. The result was a visit to Phoenix 
during July by one of the leading city p!an- 
ners in the country, who made some valuz«ble 
suggestions, 

The Chamber of Commerce realizes that 
now—or never—is the time to lay out the 
city along scientific lines. Although 
Phoenix is still a small city, it has increased 
160.9 per cent in population in ten years, 
according to the late government census, 
and has undergone a complete change in 
that time. Asa jobbing center it has sprung 
up, as it were, over night, and the tendency 
now is toward manufacturing. With these 
things in mind, the City Plan Commission 
decided that the first step in the replanning 
work would be to establish a manufacturing 
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Snow Removal 


“™ CATERPILR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


TRACTORS 


LEARING the snow faster than 
it drifts is the solution of the 
snow removal problem. Experience 











February 21, 1920. 


h d k Fourteen miles of snow drifts 

has shown men, teams and trucks completely tied up the Cleve- 

land-Akron paved road four 

cannot keep the roads open. days this week, ‘The most 

? ective snow drift wrecker 

The ‘‘Caterpillar’’ snow removal mas a Holt “Caterpillar” 

° Tractor. This was the on 

outfit has proven entirely successful vehicle which could push its 

in removing snow from the city Se res an ae eee ee 
streets and country highways. Pow- “The Akron Press” 


erful, it moves the deepest drifts; 
active, it instantly turns within its 
own length; fast, it is able to keep the road open during the 
heavy storms. 




















After exhaustive investigation and exacting tests New York City 
purchased 50 5-ton “‘Caterpillar” Tractors to combat snow and 
to insure uninterrupted traffic on the metropolitan thorofares. 


The HOLT Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 














FACTORIES AT 
PEORIA, ILL., and 
STOCKTON, CAL. 


New York Office 
50 CHURCH ST. 





There is but one 
“CATERPILLAR” 
@ —Holt Builds it. 


a C-3 


Investigatethe “Cat- 
erpillar in prepared- 

mess against snow 
blockades during the 

coming winter. 
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district. The city wishes to avoid over- 
crowding, or bringing together, to the dis- 
advantage of both, the industrial and the 
residential sections. Already there has been 
considerable complaint on account of their 
overlapping, but the Commission is expected 
to remedy it. 

Other things which it is believed that the 
city plan can provide are a new city hall, a 
county court house, new schools, adequate 
parks, an auto camp ground, a landing field 
for aircraft, playgrounds, and boulevards. 

The city planning movement was started 
several years ago by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which got behind it as an actual 
need from a business standpoint. At that 
time the people were not receptive to the 
idea, but recent commercial growth, the 
pushing back of the residential districts, 
the coming of new industries with an in- 
creased demand for office buildings, ware- 
houses and factories, have changed the pub 
lic viewpoint to one largely in favor of the 
city plan. The large area of irrigated land 
now surrounding Phoenix, amounting to 
about 400,000 acres, and the big increase in 
crop values on those lands which last year 
totalled over $40,000,000, have helped to 
arouse a spirit of progress. 

HARRY WELCH, 


Secretary, Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 
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An Industrial Efficiency Depart- 
ment 

Datias, Tex.—The Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce maintains a department of In- 
dustrial Efficiency which assists business 
houses in their efforts to bring about satis- 
factory production conditions. The ac- 
tivities of this department consist of labor 
audits, studies of personnel and production 
problems, and the introduction of training 
systems for the upgrading of employes 

Under the direction of this department, 
numerous studies of problems relating to 
labor turnover, employment and _ training 
have been undertaken. Several firms have 
been able to make material reductions in 
labor turnover and greatly increase the pro- 
duction volume. One Dallas corporation, 
through codperation with this department, 
has been able to effect a saving of $1,000 
per month on the cost of training its em- 
ployes. The labor turnover has also been 
decreased, and the efficiency of the indi- 
vidual employes greatly increased. 

The Dallas Chamber offers this service 
because it feels that its responsibility in 
bringing a new firm to the city includes 
helping to make the business successful in 
the greatest possible degree. 

Z. E. BLACK 

Director of Publicity, Dallas Chamber of ¢ 

merce and Manufacturers’ Associatior 


Milwaukee Conducts Successful 
“No Accident Week ”’ 


By Louis Resnick 
Editor National Safety News, Chicago, Iil. 


distinction of having gone through an 
entire week—the week of September 
26 to October 2, during which the Ninth 
Annual Safety Congress was held in the 
city—without a single fatal accident, and 
this in a city of more than half a million 
people, with thousands of visitors within 
her gates and with 46,000 automobiles and 
motor trucks operating on her streets. 
This saving of life was due to the inten- 
sive campaign of the Safety and Sanitation 
Committee of the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce, which codperated to the ut- 
most with the National Safety Council, un- 
der whose auspices the Safety Congress was 


r %O Milwaukee belongs the honorable 


held, in its effort to make “No-Accident 
Week” a fact and not merely a fable. 

One of the most effective features of the 
campaign was the novel method of recruit- 
ing the school children and their parents 
for the cause of safety. One hundred and 
twenty-five thousand letters, in the original 
handwriting of the children, written in the 
classroom at school, were taken home to 
the fathers and mothers, together with a 
pledge card. The child’s letter requested 
its parents to sign the pledge of carefulness 
and to cooperate in every way to prevent 
accidents on the street, in the home, and at 
work. The Superintendent of Schools in 
Milwaukee estimates that fully 90 per cent 
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Champion Snow Plow attached to a White Truck. 
Used by the Pennsyloania Slate Highway Dept. 


“Business as usual” | 
all Winter long 


The simple solution of the snow removal problem 
—e is an adequate equipment of Champion Snow Plows. 


j BOSTON, MASS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Traffic tie-ups and suspended business due to ex- 


eee Pe 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. cessive snow falls are a thing of the past in the 

PITTSBURGH, PA. county, state or city that has standardized on Cham- 

CHICAGO, ILL. : 

PORTLAND, ORE. pions. Costly and unsatisfactory hand labor is 

KANSAS CITY, MO. eliminated. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 

se Seen el Champion Snow Plows are easily attached to any 

BOISE, IDAHO. standard motor truck and are quickly detachable \ 
when truck is to be used for other purposes. Write : 
or wire for Bulletin K. D. T. containing full particu- : 
lars and many photographs. 


General Sales Offices: 
836 Bulletin Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


47eGO0OD ROADS 
Machinery Co., Inc. | 


**Everything for the Roadmaker’’ 
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of these pledges were returned, signed by 
the parents. Interest in this drive was 
stimulated among the children by the offer 
of “1oo per cent certificates,” signed by the 
president of the National Safety Council 
and the manager of the Milwaukee Safety 
Council, to every schoolroom which made a 
100 per cent record in returning the signed 
pledges. 

“Proto” and “Toto,” popular professional 
clowns, demonstrated in an amusing and 
instructive manner the five fundamentals of 
safety to 125,000 school children. Safety 
plays and safety songs and a definite pro- 
gram of accident prevention were included 
with the regular studies in the schools for 
some time prior to No-Accident Week. 
The 3,000 school teachers of Milwaukee 
County were given books on “Education in 
Accident Prevention” in advance of the 
campaign to guide them in the work of in- 
stilling safety principles into the minds of 
their charges. 


Organize Safe Drivers’ Club 


Each of the 46,000 automobile drivers of 
Milwaukee received at the outset of the 
campaign a letter urging the utmost care 


in driving, and complete cooperation to pre- 


vent accidents. That these letters were ef- 
fective is shown by the record of the week. 
With the letters were sent applications for 
membership in the Safe Drivers’ Club, 
sponsored by the Milwaukee Safety Council. 
Within ten days 12,000 drivers had applied 
and been admitted to membership, each pay- 
ing the $1 membership fee. 

Window cards to the number of 125,000, 
preaching safety, were posted in homes and 
stores. To workmen in the various indus- 
tries of Milwaukee 100,000 safety flag pins 
were distributed. The merchants and civic 
associations contributed their support finan- 
cially by providing street decorations and 
window displays which attracted attention 
at every turn on the main avenues of the 
city. 

More than 720,000 leaflets carrying safety 
messages on jay-walking, careless driving, 
blood poisoning and other common hazards 
were distributed by the department stores 
and other business houses in bundles and 
packages of all sorts sent out by them. 
Every bundle that went into a home during 
the week carried a safety message. A 
safety message was carried in every busi- 
ness letter from practically every concern 
in the city. Safety sermons were preached 
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by the ministers and priests of all creeds in 
practically every church on the Sunday pre- 
ceding the opening of the Congress. 

The street car company ran a street car 
covered with safety banners, slogans and 
decorations, on which a loud siren whistle 
was in constant blast. This car hauled a 
gondola trailer on which was a wrecked 
automobile with the Devil at the wheel, 
pointing to the certain consequences of 
carelessness. The whole presented a most 
spectacular and impressive safety lesson. 

Interest in safety was stimulated among 
the people of the city by the distribution of 
100,000 free tickets for admission to the 
great Safety Exhibit held in connection 
with the Congress. 


Papers Give Prizes for Safety Slogans 


The interest of the press was obtained, 
and each of the large Milwaukee daily 
newspapers conducted a safety contest of 
some kind. The Milwaukee Sentinel offered 
prizes for the best safety slogans. The 
Milwaukee Journal held a safety poster 
contest. The Wisconsin News conducted an 
experience contest on the question, “How 
near have you come to death?” which 
brought more than 600 answers. The Mil- 
waukee Leader conducted a safety house- 
hold hint contest. Besides the newspaper 
contests, there was a safety educational 
cartoon competition in which 62 profes- 
sional artists vied with each other to pro- 
duce in a pen-and-ink sketch the strongest 
safety sermon. 

The jay-walker on the streets was not 
allowed to get by without a 
Through the enlistment of 4,000 vigilant 
newsboys, circulars on foolhardiness and 
the dangers of jay-walking were distributed 
to every man, woman and child observed 
recklessly dashing across the city thorough- 
fares. “Cross at Crossing” signs were 
painted on the sidewalk at all main street 
intersections by the Boy Scouts of the city. 

There was no escaping the safety propa- 
ganda for the Milwaukee citizen, even in 
the moving picture theaters. At the end of 
every film was tacked a 200-foot safety 
trailer film which flashed the message of 
the hour on the screen. Stores, business 
houses, factories and public places displayed 
30,000 large safety bulletins. Fifteen in- 
dustrial plants published special safety num- 
bers of their house organs. 

Boy delegates from each schoolroom of 
every public and parochial school of Mil- 


reproach. 
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Two Men, a Team and A Martin can clean more 
miles of sidewalks or gutter in a day and at les 
expense than several old style outfits and do a 
better job. 


All-Steel, Reversible, Adjustable, Practical 


SNOW REMOVER 


A heavy snow-fall blocks traffic, makes 
walking difficult and causes accidents. 


Clean Sidewalks and Gutters 


make for comfort and safety. The Martin 
is the ideal tool for this work. Catalogues 
and prices sent at once on request. 


OWENSBORO DITCHER 
AND GRADER CO., Inc. 


OWENSBORO pox:00_~—sd KY. U.S. A. 




















AUTO TRUCK 
SNOW PLOWS 


For Cities, Counties, Parks, Cem- 








eteries, Universities, Hospitals 
and Large Industrial Plants 


Right now is the time to arrange for your 
snow plows to assure good delivery. Baker 
Auto Truck Snow Plows are readily at- 
tached to practically any make motor truck. 
They are serviceable—sensible—safe. 
They are equipped with our especially con- 
venient lifting device. The blades are 
hinged and allow passage over obstructions 
without shock. Plows are made with 8 
and 10 foot blades. 

Hundreds of Baker Plows are in use in the 
Snow Belt and are giving real service. 


Wealso make 20th Century Horse Drawn 
Snow Plows for sidewalk work 


Write for for Descriptive Literature 


The Baker Mfg. Company 





503 Stanford Ave., Springfield, Ill. 
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THE THREE PRIZE-WINNING POSTERS IN THE 


waukee and its suburbs, numbering 1,700 
representatives in all, attended a mass meet 
ing during the Congress, in which they 
heard inspirational talks from some of the 
most eloquent safety orators, after which 
they were organized into the Safety Cadets, 
a permanent organization in which they will 
endeavor to enroll all their schoolmates for 
the cause of safety. Dr. E. George Payne, 
Principal of the Harris Teachers’ College 
of St. Louis, and Vice Chairman of the 
Education Section of the Council, addressed 
a mass meeting of 1,500 school teachers, 
and outlined methods of training pupils in 
safety. 


Milwaukee Proves ‘It Can Be Done ”’ 

During the three years in which there has 
been any public safety work to speak of, 
one large city after another tried to go 
through a single week without an accidental 
death, and while some really remarkable re- 
ductions in accidents were brought about, 
the results always fell just a little short of 
the goal. St. Louis in 1918 came through 
its No-Accident Week with one fatality 
as against ten for the preceding week and 
twenty-five for the corresponding week of 
the previous year; Cleveland last year dur- 
ing its No-Accident Week reduced its score 
on this account from sixteen during the 
corresponding week of the previous year to 
six; the Lehigh Valley cities in a note- 
worthy No-Accident Week campaign in the 
spring of this year came through with only 
one fatality. And then Milwaukee proved 
that it could be done. 

Milwaukee has the honor of being the 
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CONTEST HELD BY THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


1 


tit iarge city to achieve this record | h 
roves what organized effort for i 

accon plish, and is evidence of th 

if a community is sufficiently at e 
accident slate can be kept cleat 

one especially designated week, but thr go] 
out the year. 

Che records of Dr I N inklin, 
Coroner of Milwaukee Count show an 
iverage of seven a cidental deaths a week 
for the month just prior to the Ninth An 
nual Safety Congress. For the week that 
the National Safety Council was in town 


there is a blank page in his book ind that 
is the page of which he and the citi 
Milwaukee are rightly most proud \ 
minor accidents during No-Accident Week. 
it is estimated by Dr. Harry F. Bradlev 
Chairman of the Safe Drivers’ Club of Mil 
waukee, and Police Surgeon of | M 
waukee Police Department, that the injur 
cases at the emergency hospitals of the 


decreased 40 per cent during that weel 


Cooperation Did It 

“Considering the large number of auto 
mobiles in use in Milwaukee, this is one of 
the most remarkable records made by any 
city in gripping and controlling this new 
giant hazard,” was the comment of C. W. 
Price, General Manager of the National 
Safety Council, on Milwaukee’s No-Acci- 
dent Week. “It is the most remarkable ex- 
ample of the codperation of all industries, 
schools, civic organizations and churches in 
arousing the entire community to a pitch of 
interest which made it possible to eliminate 
deaths from accidents during a whole week.” 
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| New York City Buys a Friedman “Snow-Loader” | 
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After thoro tests under the most exacting conditions in removing huge piles of 
snow and ice last winter New York City has purchased a Friedman “Snow 
Loader”’. 
Last winter the Friedman machine loaded trucks of 8 cubic yards capacity at an 
average speed of 60 to 90 seconds. Its use cuts the cost of snow removal about 
90 percent. Write for information. 
NATIONAL SNOW REMOVING CORPORATION 67 East 93rd St., New York City 








A Financial Service For the Municipality 


We are prepared to inform municipal officials regarding 
1. Present cost of raising money 
2. The most desirable method of financing 


Our municipal department handles state, county and municipal bonds representing over thirty 
states in the union. Our experience and facilities are at the disposal of any municipality. 

















Correspondence invited 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York | 
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JAEGER 
CONCRETE MIXER 


for paving and sidewalk work 


Used by progressive municipalities 
and contractors. 
Is your town progressive? 
WRITE FOR DATA 


The Jaeger Machine Co. 


215 West Rich Street 
COLUMBUS : : : OHIO 
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The Use of Sidewalk Arcades in Street 
Widenings 
By Robert H. Whitten 


Advisor, Cleveland City Plan Commission 


HE Cleveland City Plan Commission _ eration, while expensive, wil 


tl . 1 , 
has approved a plan for the widening less costly than cutting off the entire f1 S 

of Euclid Avenue from East 55th of the buildings. In cutting off the fr 
Street to University Circle, a distance of a of office or apartment buildings, suit nd 


little over two miles. While most of the offices would be so interfered witl 
frontage is now improved with residences require a complete reconstruction of 
standing well back from the street line, per floors. With the arcade 


plan 
three important sections have been devel- no interference with the layout of the 
oped with business buildings coming cleat floors, and if the ground floor is « 
out to the present street line. quate depth or can be extended in the re 

A number of these buildings are substan the construction of the sidewalk arcad in 
tial structures. In order that the widening be effected without great damag« 
may be effected at a minimum expense, it The placing of the sidewalk in an open 
is proposed to leave the present buildings arcade under buildings is used on severa 
standing, but to push back the store fronts _ the finest streets in Paris and in a number 


on the first floor and run the sidewalk in Italian cities. It is also in use near the 
an open arcade along and under the front City Hall in Philadelphia and is to be used 
20 feet of the present buildings. This op- in an important street widening impr 
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PLAN FOR USE OF SIDEWALK ARCADES IN WIDENING EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 
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Expert Engineering Advice 


on all Playground Installations 


The Medart Plan and Engineering Department is constantly adding to its 
50 years of accumulated experience by devising and planning playgrounds 
so that the greatest good will follow through their use. fAdd to this an 
honest effort to plan every installation, no matter what its size, so that the 
maximum benefits are obtained at the minimum cost—and the result is a 
service which under no circumstances you can afford to be without. 


No Cost or Obligation 


Medart Engineering Service is given 
without cost or obligation of any kind 
whatever. It is a service of which you 
should avail yourself regardless of what 
your playground problem may be. 
Whether your plan is extensive or 
limited, you will always find it 
decidedly to your advantage to get 
the full benefit of our experience. 





Send for Catalog L 


Send for our Catalog L. It is perhaps 
one of the most complete treatises avail- 
able and is recognized everywhere as 
a text book on modern playground 
planning. When you send for it 
please outline- in brief. just what 
your problem is—you will have our 
earnest and intelligent co-opera- 
tion. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, Rialto Bidg. 
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ment in St. Louis. The arcade has advan- 
tages in a retail business section: it pro- 
tects pedestrians from rain, snow and slush, 
and in the warm months furnishes a cool 
promenade; it may prove attractive from a 
purely business standpoint, and will be at 
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least interesting architecturally. 

Under the proposed plan for widenin 
Euclid Avenue, approximately the entir 
present width of the street between build 
ings, 8o feet, will be used for roadway 


poses. 


A Successful Community Hall at Mount 


Pleasant, Calif. 
By E. E. Burnet 


HE idea of the Hall originated in 

E the Farm Bureau meetings which 

were held previous to October, 1917, 

in the schoolhouse. Men of various di- 

mensions had to adjust their anatomies to 

fit into the seats of the different sizes of 

school children. It was far from satisfac 

tory, and there were no facilities for hold- 
ing public entertainments. 

After going through the usual prelimi 
nary work of organization, etc., it was de- 
cided to build a hall with a floor 46 feet by 
78 feet, having a 16-foot stage at one end 
This made the total length of the building 
94 feet. On the front side there is a 
covered porch with a ticket office on the 
right of the entrance and a checking room 
on the left. Beyond this there is a “men’s 
room” 18 feet square and at the opposite 
end a “ladies’ room” of the same size. The 
stage is equipped with drop curtain, 


scenery, dressing rooms and footlights. 


There is a dining room 18 feet wide along 
the entire length of the rear of the build- 
ing with seat ng capacity of 250. A com- 
pletely equipped kitchen 


of equipment—piano, seats, dishes, etc 
brought the total indebtedness up to over 
$5,500, since which time over $1,000 more 
has been spent. 

lo pay this off, monthly dances have been 
held. At the present time the association 
owes the bank $2,000 and has about $500 
cash on hand. It is hoped to reduce the 
note to $1,500 before Christmas. 
» Mt. Pleasant was un 


known. Even in this county comparatively 


Three years ag 


few people seemed to know where it was 
Now it is famous all over the northern 
part of the state. The Hall has brought 
the people out and enabled them to get ac 
quainted. On account of the travel over 
the roads, to and from dances, etc., the 
Supervisors have given our highways more 
careful attention. It is safe to say that the 
“esprit de corps” of the neighborhood ha 
been raised very cons‘derably. Aside f1 

the dances, the Hall is the local gatheri 
place. All the meetings of the neighbor 
hood are held there, including the Farm 


bureau. 





20 feet square is located | 
beyond the dining room in 
the center of the building. 
The whole building is 
lighted with acetylene. At 
the present time the 
grounds consist of 2 acres 
covered with live oak tim- 
ber. 

In order to finance the 
undertaking the associa- 
tion was incorporated as 
“an association not for 
profit,” the bank taking a 
note for $3,500. This 

















just about put up the 
building. The purchase 
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Checking Claims Aga inst Montana _ itii# 


~In oa Than Half the Usual Time 


HE reason why Mr. Kelly of the Montana State Board of F 


Examination so enthusiastically praises the Monroe Cal- ff 





culating Machine is obvious 


“the Monroe cults my work in 
half with much less mental effort.” 


The Monroe's simplicity of operation and visible check 
feature makes trained operators unnecessary. You simply 
turn the crank forward for addition and multiplication and 
backward for subtraction and division. 


The Monroe is serving in the Treasurer's Office to figure 
balances, penalties, interest, etc.—in the Water Department 
to figure water rates, etc.—in the Engineer's Office to figure 
paving, sewers, gradings, etc.—in fact in every department 
where figure-work is involved. It will serve satisfactorily in 


YOUR department. 


Send the coupon, NOW, for more complete information contained in the 
folder “‘How the State of New York Saved $85,000.” 


ON 


REG.U.S.PA 


Calculating Machine 








MAIL THIS COUPON, NOW 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Bidg., New York. 
Without obligation (check items desired) 
}) Arrange for a demonstration in our office on our own work. 
] Send us folder, “How the State of New York Saved $85,000.” 
Firm Name... 


AC-11-20 











Convincing Story 


“The MONROE cuts my work in 
half. This office audits all claims 
against the State of Montana, 
which are checked in half the usual 
time, and with much less fatigue 
than before. I also have used the 
MONROE in calculating interest on 
Bounty Claims and also on month- 
ly balances of office appropria- 
tions. In fact, 1 have used the 
MONROE wherever possible and 
have always found it satisfactory 
in every way.’ 


J. C. KELLY, 
State Board of Examination 
Helena, Mont. 
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A Very + 
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Municipal Power Plant a Success in 
Seattle 
Able Administration and Publicity Effectively Back the Mechanical Piant 


By Harold Crary 


Assistant Publicity Director, Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club, Seattle, Wash. 


nicipal light and power plant in Seattle 

is the announcement that the city is to 
go ahead with a new Cedar Falls power- 
house, designed to accommodate machinery 
to develop 20,000 additional horse-power. 
This unit will cost $1,000,000 and is inde- 
pendent of the great power development on 
the Skagit River, where the city is to build 
a power plant which will cost $6,000,000, to 
meet all future demands of industries for 
power. 

In the lobby of the Treasurer’s Office at 
the Court House is an illustrated placard 
giving in brief a statement of the develop- 
ment of the city light plant to date. A full 
realization of the meaning of the figures 
there shown should certainly have a quiet- 
ing influence upon the taxpayer who comes 
with a deep sense of injustice in his heart, 
and blood in his eye. The original plant, 
completed in 1905, cost $680,000, and had a 
capacity of 2,400 kw. The present plant, 
including the distributing system, repre- 
sents a cost of $14,000,000, and employs 
from 350 to 450 men. Seattle has 15,633 
street lights, making 900 miles of ordinary 
lights and 28 miles of cluster lights. In 
April, 1908, the city light plant had one 
customer; during the year following it 
gained 7,500 customers; in 1912 this num- 
ber had grown to 29,000, while at the present 
time there are 65,000 customers, giving an 
annual business of $2,500,000. 

The most significant statement on the 
placard is the following: “The rate to con- 
sumers of electric light in Seattle in 1905 
was 8% cents per kw. hour. In 1920 the 
rate is 6 cents per kw. hour.” 

This saving of 2% cents per kw. hour to 
the taxpayers and consumers of light in 


[ ‘sical ligne of the success of the mu- 


Seattle represents practically the difference 
that exists at this time between the rate pre 
vailing in this city and the average rate in 
other cities of the United States, where the 
average maximum residence rate will be 
found to approximate 8 cents. Thus Seattle 
enjoys a saving of 2% cents as compared 
with other cities. Considering the fact that 
Seattle consumed in I915 in its residence 
district approximately 15,000,000 kw. hours 
these figures, from the city light plant and 
Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Com- 
pany combined, represent a total cash sav- 
ing of $375,000, or almost Io per cent of the 
total revenue derived in 1915 from the tax 
imposed upon Seattle proper. The com- 
mercial consumption of light was twice as 
much again in 1915, making a total saving 
in both residence and commercial lighting 
of approximately $1,000,000, which would be 
25 per cent of the tax revenue. 

During the last five years there has been 
an unprecedented increase in the amount of 
light and power used, and the figures of 
1915 are quoted merely to show the saving 
made when the population of the city was 
less and factories were using less power 

Aside from the saving to the private con- 
sumer, which is either directly or indirectly 
a saving to the taxpayer, Seattle has some 
of the best lighted streets on the Continent. 
The use of cluster lights has practically suc- 
ceeded the arc light, and the city pays from 
its general fund for street lighting at the 
rate of 4 cents, or $40 per year for a cross- 
ing lamp. 

Lighting charges in Seattle are based on 
a maximum residence rate of 6 cents up to 
45 kw. and 2% cents above that consump- 
tion. The maximum commercial rate is 4! 
cents and the minimum 1.3 cents. 
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The Municipal Truck 


Efficient refuse removal is a vital problem in 
every municipality. Mack trucks are,solving 
it effectively and economically in a large number 
of towns and cities throughout the country. 


¥ is significant that where 
municipal motor truck re- 
quirements are the most exact- 
ing, Mack trucks are usually 
selected to do the work. The 


Mack is a manufactured unit of 


well-known dependability. The 


remarkable wearing qualities of 
its simple, rugged parts assure 
a maximum return of service 


from every Mack chassis. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Distinctive Mack engineering 
features, combined with 18 basic 
Mack patents, have developed 
the motor truck the world is 
talking about. 
Capacities 1% to 7% tons 

Tractors to 15 tons 
Our latest catalogues, Nos. 13 and 39, 
contain a detailed description of the 
many exclusive features that have made 
Mack supremacy possible, together with 
the complete specifications of every 
model. Send for them today. 
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The Effectiveness of County Health 
Departments 


Progressive Counties in South Carolina Find These Departments of Great Value 


By L. A. Riser, M.D., Dr. P.H. 


In Charge Department County Health Work and Rural Sanitation, South Carolina 
State Board of Health, Columbia, S. C. 


N South Carolina the value of a county 

health department in reducing prevent- 

able diseases has been clearly demon- 
strated. The first county health department 
was organized in this state four years ago, 
in Orangeburg County. Three other coun- 
ties organized health departments, but were 
not far-sighted enough to continue them. 
There are at present eight flourishing county 
health departments in the following pro- 
gressive counties: Orangeburg, Darling- 
ton, Lee, Calhoun, Fairfield, Charleston, 
Newberry and Cherokee. 


Improved Statistics. Show Good Results 
of Work 

The first year’s work in a county usually 
shows a presumably higher rate of prevent- 
able diseases. This is due to better report- 
ing, and the second year a decline is shown. 
Orangeburg, one of the largest and most 
populous counties in South Carolina, has, 
in two years, reduced her typhoid death rate 
40 per cent. Two adjacent counties where 


1 
; 


there are no county health organizations 
show reductions of 20 and 16 per cent re 
spectively ; one county shows no change, ont 
shows an increase of 25 per cent, and an- 
other an increase of 116 per cent. Darling 
ton County shows, in two years, a reduction 
in typhoid of 57.9 per cent, while in all ad 


joining counties where no health d 


epart- 
ments exist there is an increase of typhoid 
ranging from 5.9 to 50 per cent 

The county health departments are carry- 
ing on an educational crusade against all 
intestinal diseases, as a group, by encourag- 
ing improved and safe sanitation and water- 
supplies, and against all other diseases which 
are preventable. Not only have intestinal 
liseases decreased, as shown by the above 
figures, but the statistics show that this also 


applies to all other pre ventable diseases. 


Departmental Organization 
The county health department in South 
Carolina consists of a doctor, a nurse, two 


or more sanitary inspectors, and a colored 
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HEALTH FLOAT AT COUNTY FAIR ON HEALTH AND EDUCATION DAY 
The boy and girl on the float were prize-winning essayists in a county-wide competition on health subjects 
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Federal Flusher owned and operated by the 


City of Richfield, Utah. 





Municipalities, particularly, demand quality in whatever 
they purchase. This is because their purchases are made 

; impersonally after a careful study of the records and 
repute of the commodity they are buying. 





That Federals are used extensively by municipalities is 
an endorsement of the Federal—for those lasting quali- 
ties of ruggedness and reliability, and lastly, for an 
economy of operation and upkeep that is surprisingly 
small. For more than ten years Federals have exhibited 
these qualities in every industry in which they have 
been used. 

They are built in capacities for business large and small. 
“Traffic News” relates stories of the tasks done by 


Federals here and in foreign countries. It will be mailed 
on request. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
34 FEDERAL ST., DETROIT, MICH. 


J 
- 
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This is the sien of the Tenth 
Year Federal, a sign signifi- 
cant of ten years of success in 
every field of truck trans- 
portation, 
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THE TRUCK, EQUIPPED WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEM AND MOTION PICTURE 
APPARATUS, IS SHOWING TWO HEALTH FILMS THROUGHOUT SOUTH 
CAROLINA’S RURAL DISTRICTS TO AUDIENCES AVERAGING 1,000 
EACH WEEK 


nurse or social worker, all giving their full 
time. These workers are paid by the state, 
the International Health Board and the 
county, and the county budget is often sup- 
plemented by funds from other organiza- 
tions, such as the State Tuberculos s Asso 
ciation, the King’s Daughters, etc. In two 
counties the local Red Cross has ass’‘sted by 
furnishing cars for the nurses. ‘The in- 
spectors visit from house to house, make 
inspections and urge sanitary reforms and 
supervise the construction of sanitary 
closets. Through them the Department 
often learns of cases of preventable disease 
which have not been reported. 

The health officer supervises all work 
He gives illustrated lectures, makes exam 
inations of school children at the annual in- 
spection, gives anti-typhoid inoculations and 
smallpox vaccinations. He is the quaran- 
tine officer, has charge of any epidemic and 
investigates any cases of contagious disease. 
This work is free alike to both colored and 
white. The nurses and social workers 
visit in homes and do follow-up work after 
the county health officer has examined the 
school children and found the defective 





ones. They visit where there are prospec- 
tive mothers and new-born babies They 
organize mothers’ clubs and make visits to 
all ises of typhoid fever, tubercul ( 
other preventable diseases reported 1¢ 
pectors. They also administer treatment 
okworm disease. In Lee County $ 


has been raised for use in free treatment 


any defective school children unable to { 


tor treatment. 


The Work Accomplished 


During the past three months sanitar 


closets have been constructed at 425 hom 


es, 


and 1,359 homes have been screened; 7,462 


homes were personally visited by members 


of the staff of the County Health Dep 


ment, and some health subject, according 


its need, was discussed with the head 
each household. 

On the first day of June the State 
partment of County Health Work put on 


rt 


art 


to 


of 


De 


as 


an educational feature, a traveling moving 


picture outfit. A Ford truck, equipped 
electric lighting system and a moving 


ture machine, is being sent into the hich 


ways and byways of South Carolina, 


\ 
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Fire Apparatus 
LEADS ALL OTHERS IN EFFICIENCY AND POWER 


Built in all sizes and capacities 





. . > : 
ow ine . - = . 
adi Rm ow ~ Se “ 


WHAT WE PROPOSE —WE DO 
WHAT WE PROMISE — WE FULFILL 


STRENGTH and STRUCTURE 
SERVICE and SATISFACTION 


If contemplating purchase of Fire Apparatus 
GET IN TOUCH with the STUTZ 


STUTZ FIRE ENGINE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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under the direction of an enthusiastic young 
medical student is carrying health educa- 
tion to all sections of the state. Two splen- 
did films, one on typhoid and one on tuber- 
culosis, are being shown. These films do 
not deal with cut and dried facts, but each 
is an entertaining story which brings the 
lesson of health in a convincing manner to 


large and appreciative audiences. During 
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the month of June, 1920, this moving pictur 

unit held twenty meetings and 3,980 people 
saw these pictures, some of whom had never 
seen a moving picture before. These meet 

ings have been held in counties which have 
no health departments, and the people in 
these communities have been told in what 
way a county health department would be 
of benefit to them. 


More on the Administration of Water-Works 


on administration of municipal water- 
works. As you make mention of this 
city, | thought that you would probably be 
interested in the present situation in regard 
to the matter. 
The city of Cedar Rapids was organized 
under the commission plan in 1908. Under 


| NOTE in your September issue an article 


the Iowa law, in a commission plan city, 


“The council shall have and its members 
shall exercise all executive, legislative and 
judicial powers and duties now had, possessed 
and exercised by the board of water-works 
trustees, etc.” 

However, the Iowa law in regard to 
boards of water-works trustees, where such 
existed, made them entirely independent of 
any control by the councils, although the 
councils could abolish such boards. That is 
what happened in this city. While this ac- 
tion has been quite recent, nevertheless 
every member of the Council is thoroughly 
satisfied that it was necessary for the public 
good. 

I do not at all agree with the writer of 
your article in claiming that there are in- 
creased political influences in handling a 
water-works plant by the method which we 
have adopted. 

By ordinance the Superintendent is not 
subject to the control of any one department, 
but to the Council as a whole. In view of 
our experience in this city, we feel confident 
that the office of superintendent will never 
become a political one, but will simply be 
one where the incumbent will have to make 
good. The first man named for the position 
was selected from a large list of applicants 
and suggested names, and came from a 
position with the St. Paul, Minn., Water 
Department. Again, the officers who have 
been subject to election by the Council, such 
as City Efigineer, Treasurer, Auditor, 
Clerk, etc., have all retained their positions 


regardless of the changing personnel of the 
Council. I think the officers just named 
were all elected originally before any of the 
present City Council came into. office, and 
have retained their positions by virtue of 
their efficiency. I anticipate the same _ re 

sult in regard to the Superintendent of the 
City Water-Works. 

You may ask, “Why the change?” The 
answer to this is: first, that three men who 
have their own business cannot give, and 
did not give, the service which was needed 
to make a success of the plant, notwith 
standing the fact that they made, at least on 
paper, a splendid financial record. In April 
last the U. S. Public Health Service pro 
hibited the use of the city water on inte! 
state trains, and the investigation of the 
reasons therefor demonstrated the lack of 
proper handling of the plant. In add 
to this, the discovered that 
Board of Trustees were planning lat o¢ 
provements, totalling a good many thousand 
dollars; that they were making these on 
their own judgment and absolutely refused 
to consult competent technical authorities 
as to the advisability of the changes which 
they proposed. Their plea was that they were 
unable to finance a $1,000 expenditure for 
this purpose, while at the very same time they 
were paying over $1,100 for a public ac- 
countant’s audit of the business of the plant 

In view of the fact that under the com- 
mission form of government there are five 
men, at least, in this city who devote all 
their time to the city’s business and could 
easily give all the necessary time required 
to supervise the water-works system, with 
a good man in direct control, it seemed 
ridiculous to continue the old system. 

i oe 


Council 


J. F. RALL, 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa. Mayor 


September 28, 1920. 
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‘It is a pleasure to see these 
Caterpillar-shod trucks walk up 
out of this 16-foot excavation 
with a full load.’’— Letter from an 
observer. 


It is always a pleasure to see 
Caterpillars perform. They are so 
sure-footed under any and all con- 
ditions. 


Whether climbing out of an ex- 
cavation, ploughing through sand 
at the bottom or rolling along on 
smooth paved city streets, the truck 
that rides on Caterpillars is sure of 
traction. 


Increased power with decreased 
gas and oil consumption is the nat- 
ural result. 


At the same time their unusual 
volume of rubber gives exceptional 
resiliency which absorbs road shocks, 
cuts down repair bills and lengthens 
the life of the truck. 











Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
1710 Broadway New York 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal Officers, Summarizing 
Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Street, Attorney at Law 


Conducted by A. L. H. 








Collection of Paving Assessment En- 
joined on Grounds of Insufficiency 

of Notice of Intention to Make 
the Improvement 

In the cases of Henderson vs. 
Sheridan and Byers vs. City of Sheridan, 
191 Pacific Reporter, 350-351, the Oregon 
Supreme Court has enjoined the collection 
of paving assessments on the ground of ir- 
regularities in the notice of intention to 
improve. 

In these cases a notice of intention to 
pave was held to be insufficient as failing to 
specify the character of improvement to be 
constructed. In the first case the Court 
says: : 

“Here the property holder is left entirely in 
the dark as to the thickness or depth of the 
improvement which was upon the street, upon 
which the grade had been established, and 
which had been theretofore improved only by 
the voluntary act of the property owners. 
What are the uncertainties here? 

“1, ‘The street is to be improved by re- 
surfacing it from curb to curb with a wearing 
surface of asphaltic concrete pavement.’ How 
thick is this wearing surface to be? The notice 
does not state, and in the absence of such 
statement how is the property owner to be en- 
abled to make any estimate of the cost? 

“2. The improvement is to be further con- 
tinued ‘by bringing said surface to the proper 
grade, crown, thickness and wearing surface. 
What is to be the proper grade, crown, thick- 
ness, and wearing surface? ; 

“What is a ‘proper’ grade? Certainly not 
the lawful grade, because none had been estab- 
lished. It is clear, therefore, that what was to 
be the proper grade, thickness, crown, and 
wearing surface were matters left still in the 
breast of the Council or City Engineer, and 
not disclosed to the abutting property owners, 
so that they might estimate the expense they 
were likely to incur, and determine their course 
in relation to making or not making a protest. 

“We are of the opinion that the notice was 
not sufficiently definite to give the city jurisdic- 
tion to make the improvement.’ 


In the second case the Court decided that 
the notice of intention to pave was defec- 
tive for insufficiently describing the im- 


City of 


provement as a “hard surfaced pavement.” 
In this case the Court said: 


“While technical accuracy in 
required, the property 
titled to be informed, in a general way, by city 
officials who are proposing the improvement, 
whether it is in the contemplation of the city to 
pave with brick, stone, bitulithic, concrete, 
asphalt, or some other material, as, under the 
notice given, any one of these mentioned—and 
perhaps others—might be employed. Unless 
this is done, a property holder has practically 
no data from which to make even a reasonable 
guess as to what he may be called up: 
when the improvement is completed 
general characteristics of an improvement 
ought certainly to be considered bv the authori- 
ties before they determine to initiate it, and it 
is comparatively easy to specify them, and only 
justice to the ratepayer | that he should be 
apprised of them hefore being called upon to 
determine whether or not he will remonstrate.” 


detail 1S 
holder is at 


not 
least en 


n to pay 


These 


It is further held in the second case that 
lack of reasonable certainty in description 
of improvement in a notice of intention to 
improve the street went to the jurisdiction 
of the city to make the improvement, and 
was not waived by failure of property own- 
ers to object while the improvement was in 
progress, so that the city’s plea of estoppel 
against them was not well taken. 


Where Durability of Work Is Not 
Shown to Be Affected, Municipal 
Contract is Upheld Even 
Though Specifications 
Fail to Conform to 
Resolution 

A municipal contract for concrete street 
pavement six inches thick will not be re- 
garded as being invalid for non-conformity 
to a resolution of necessity for the improve- 
ment, specifying a thickness of seven inches, 
holds the Iowa Supreme Court, unless the 
durability of the pavement will thereby be 
injuriously affected. (Richardson vs. City 
of Denison, 178 Northwestern Reporter, 
332.) Says the Court: 

“It is well known that the depth of concrete 
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S PEED, safety, more 


mileage, greater economy 

the advantages of 
‘NOBBY CORD’ TIRES 
are the same whether used 
on fire apparatus or any 
motor trucks. 





U.S. Pneumatic Truck Tires 


United States @ 
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WARRENITE - BITULITHIC 
PAVEMENTS AND ROADS 


LAID ON BITUMINOUS 
CONCRETE BASE 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 





Sawed Section of Warrenite-Bitulithic Pavement 
Laid on Camp Lewis Roads—1 4-In. Wearing 
Surface and 2 In. Foundation 


Warrenite-Bitulithic City Pavements and 
Country Roads have been laid on bituminous 
concrete base so very extensively during the 
past ten years as to prove beyond a doubt its 
efficiency and superiority under all conditions 
of climate and traffic. 


For further information and booklets apply to 


WARREN BROTHERS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Boston, Mass. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 


New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Cal 
Utica, N. Phoenix, Ariz. Winnipeg, Man. 
Ont. Richmond, Va. 
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required for durability depends largely upon 
climatic condition, the kind of soil, the extent 
and character of the traffic, and the like, and in 
the absence of any showing we are unable to 
say that six-inch pavement will not serve the 
purposes of this improvement as though it 
were seven inches in thickness. If it will prove 
as durable and efficient in use as would. seven- 
inch pavement, we are inclined to the opinion 
that the little reduction in thickness of one 
inch, or one-seventh, would not be a material 
departure from the method of construction 
prescribed in the resolution. Such a resolu- 
tion need not describe the material or materials 
of construction with technical nicety. All that 
is essential is that it state these in a general 
way, leaving the details to be wrought out in 
the plans and specifications.” 


Certainty of Property Descriptions Es- 
sential to Validity of Sidewalk 
Assessment 

To fix a lien upon abutting property for 
the cost of sidewalks constructed by a mu- 
nicipality, the assessment proceedings must 
describe the property with such certainty 
that from the assessment alone it can be 
located. (Mississippi Supreme Court, 
Langstaff vs. Town of Durant, 84 Southern 
Reporter, 459.) 


Municipality Held to Have Power to 
Act as Trustee of a Public 
Charitable Trust 

A Kansas municipality has power to ac- 
cept a bequest of a trust fund and to ad- 
minister it in perpetuity if the purpose of 
the trust is for a public, charitable use. A 
fund is for a “public, charitable use’’ where 
its purpose is to buy food and fuel for 
needy and deserving inhabitants of the mu- 
nicipality to which the trust fund is be- 
queathed and by which it is to be adminis- 
tered, or where its purpose is to aid any de- 
serving person suffering from cancer to 
secure treatment for that disease in its early 
stages. 

The foregoing is the gist of the decision 
handed down by the Kansas Supreme Court 
in the case of Treadwell vs. Beebe, 190 
Pacific Reporter, 768. The Court quotes 
approvingly the following language of a 
standard legal authority : 

“A municipal corporation may act as trustee 
of a charitable trust’ where the trust created is 
germane to the purpose for which the corpora- 
tion was called into being, and when the ad- 
ministration of the trust and the liabilities it 
imposes are not foreign to the objects for 


which the corporation was instituted. In con- 
formity with this rule it has been frequently 
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declared that a municipal corporation may act 
as a trustee of a charitable trust f Ir the support 
or establishment of free or public schools 
within the muncipality. Some Looe take the 
view, however, that a municipal corporation 
cannot act as trustee of a charitable tr 

less the power to do so is expressly granted 
or is necessary to the performance of its duties 
as a territorial and municipal coftporation, 
while other courts maintain the rule that a 
municipality may act as trustee of a charitabl 
trust when it is not prohibited from so doing 
by statute. And this is true although the pur 
poses of the trust are not strictly within the 
scope of the direct purposes of the We ation, 
but merely collateral thereto.” 5 R. L. 320, 
321. 


San Francisco Ordinance Imposing 
License Fee on Outside Sales of 
Theater Tickets Held Invalid 

The California District Court of Appeal 
has upset an ordinance of the city and 
county of San Francisco impos‘ng a license 
fee of $300 per month on the business of 
“peddling” tickets to places of amusement 
or entertainment, covering sales other than 
at the offices of the management of 
places. (Ex parte Dees, 189 
porter, 1050.) 


such 
Pacific Re- 


“Considered as a revenue measure,” says 

the Court, “the section under consideration, 
if it provides for any tax, provides for one 
upon single sales, and not upon a business. 
It further is directed to a mode of selling 
without consideration either of essential dif- 
ferences in modes or volume of 
transacted. It cannot be upheld as a 
revenue measure for these reasons. 
As a police measure it is an unwarrz nted 
interference with the liberty of citizens of 
the state and the United States, not based 
upon any reasonable consideration of the 
public health, morals, or safety, nor of the 
cost of police supervision.” 


business 


Discharge of Sewage into River by 
Municipal Sewer Unlawful In- 
terference with Rights of 
Riparian Owners 

Applying the statutes of Colorado, the 
Supreme Court of that state holds in the 


case of Mack vs. Town of Craig, 191 Pa- 
cific Reporter, 1o1, that defendant munici- 
pality had no power to discharge sewage 
into a river under such circumstances as to 
interfere with the rights of riparian ewtiers. 
The Court holds that the conferring on a 
municipality of power to construct an im- 


provement does not impliedly carry with it 
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Dayton 
Airless Tires 


GUARANTEED 
2% YEARS 


Made exclusively for Fire 
Department use. 


Ride like Pneumatics 
No Punctures 
No Blowouts 


Write for information 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


BI-LATERAL 
FIRE HOSE 


The only hose 


guaranteed not 
to crack or leak 


A very interesting and con- 
structive booklet will be sent 
free to city officials on request 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


326 W. Madison St. Chicago 























FABRIC FIRE HOSE 


is of an unusually careful manufacture 
WAX and PARA GUM TREATED 


The lining is of fine Para Gum, hand made, 
four calendered, smooth bore or lap-jointed 


Circular balance woven, each strand of cotton is 
treated to a bath of melted Wax and Para Gum, then 
cabled and woven into the jackets. 


Absolutely waterproof, making the ideal hose for 
fire departments. 


Treatment lubricates and solidifies the strands of 
cotton, assuring long wear. 


Made in all sizes from 1 to 6 inches inside diameter. 
FABRIC FIRE HOSE CoO. 


COR. DUANE @ CHURCH STS., NEW YORK 


Branch Offices 


CHICAGO OKLAHOMA CITY ioe. XY. 
ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. BIN .N.Y. PROVIDENCE 








4) ©. 8AM FRANCISCO PITTSBURGH DALLAS, TEX. 
MINNEAPO BALTIMORE, MD. NEWARK, N. J. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 
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authority to condemn private property to 
that end; and that there is no power to con- 
demn property beyond the municipal boun- 
daries, unless the power has been specifi- 
cally given. It is further held that the pollu- 
tion of a stream to the prejudice of owners 
of land abutting upon that stream consti- 


tutes a condemnation of their property 
rights. 
Presumption That Ordinance Has 


Been Regularly Passed 

In the absence of affirmative showing to 
the contrary, the necessary requirements 
will be presumed to have been complied 
with in the enactment of ordinances. (Ore- 
gon Supreme Court, Emmons vs. Southern 
Pacific Company, 191 Pacific Reporter, 333.) 


Infancy or Incompetence May Be 
Valid Excuse for Failure to Give 
Statutory Notice of Accident 

While a provision of a city charter pro- 
viding that, before the city shall be liable 
for damages, the person injured or some 
one in his behalf shall give the mayor or 
the city auditor notice in writing of such 
injury within 30 days after the same has 
been received, stating where and how the 
injury occurred and the extent thereof, may 
be valid, failure to give such notice may be 
excused on account of the incompetency of 
the injured party by reason of infancy or 
effect of such injuries rendering him men- 
tally and physically incompetent to give 
such notice. (Oklahoma Supreme Court, 
City of Tulsa vs. Wells, 191 Pacific Re- 
porter, 186.) 
Construction of Statute Requiring a 
Majority Vote of Qualified Electors 

A statute requiring a majority vote of the 
qualified electors to determine a question of 


On the Calendar 


Novemser 9-10.—Letuerince, CANapa. 

Union of Alberta Municipalities. 

vention. Secretary-Treasurer, J. D. 
Camrose, Alberta. 


Novemrer 15-17.—Cincinnati, Ono. 
City Managers’ Association. Annual conven 
tion. Executive Secretary, Harrison G. Otis, 1812 
Tribune Building, New York, N. Y. 


Novemper 16-18.—Los Anceves, CAtir. 
Fire Marshals’ Association of North America. 
Annual convention. Secretary, George H. Nettle- 
ton, St. Paul, Minn. 


Novemser 17-19.—Inpranapo.ts, Inv. 
National Association of Civic Secretaries. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Francis T. Hayes, 
City Club, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Annual con- 
Saunders, 
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change in city government which provides 
no means for determining the number 
qualified to vote at the election, requires 
only a majority of the votes cast at the elec- 
tion unless an intention to require a majority 
of all those qualified to vote is clearly ex- 
pressed. (Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals, Harrison vs. Barksdale, 102 South- 
eastern Reporter, 789.) 


Motive for Adopting Ordinance 

Motive of the council in 
ordinance cannot be inquired into; it is 
enough that the council had the power and 
acted in the manner prescribed. (Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court, State vs. Baxter, 


Northwestern Reporter, 770.) 


enacting an 


170 


Municipal Milk License Tax with 
Amount Based on Number of Cows 

An ordinance regulating the sale of milk 
and imposing a license fee on the basis of 
the number of cows whose milk is mar- 
keted in the city is not invalid as amount- 
ing to a tax on the cows, holds the Kansas 
Supreme Court in the case of City of Law- 
rence vs. Kagi, 185 Pacific Reporter, 60. 
The Court says: 

“The purpose of the ordinance is to regulate 
the sale and distribution of milk within the 
city, and, to effect the purpose, prov 
made for inspection, the issuance of permits, 
and the collection of fees for the permits. In 
order to pay for inspection and supervision of 
the milk sold within the city, a license fee is 
required of $1 per cow for the first ten cows 
and 50 cents for each additional cow from 
which the milk sold was obtained. There is 
no contention that the license fee imposed ex- 
ceeds the cost of inspection and supervision. 
While the number of cows is used as a 
in fixing the amount of the fee, it is in no 
sense a tax on the cows, and it cannot be re- 
garded as an unreasonable or illegitimate 
charge for police surveillance.” 


isions are 


basis 


of Conventions 


NovEMBER 17-19.—INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


National Municipal eague Annual nven 
tion. Secretary, H. W. Dodds, 261 Broadway 
New York, N. Y 

Novemeer 30-DecemMrer 2 Brannon, Man , Can. 

Union of Manitoba Municipalities. Annual con 
vention. Secretary, Robert Forke, Pipestone, 
Manitoba, Canada 

Decemper 6-8.—Wasuincton, D. C 

American Association of State Highwa ficial 
Annual meeting Secretary, Toseph Hyde Pratt 
Secretary, State Highway Commission, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Decemeer 8-10.—Wasnincton, D. C 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress Annual 

congress. Secretary, S. A. Thompson, 824 Colo 


rado Building, Washington, D. C. 
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“! The coming season will see, as previous cold weather seasons have seen, a marked 
increase in concrete building : , 

A really long list of concrete improvements can be constructed indoors, in shop3, 
barns or warehouses, and placed later—posts, bases and small 
foundations, slabs, beams and other precast units, tanks, troughs, 
etc. And outdoor work is perfectly practical with some easily 

























observed precautions The probabilities of better trans- +. Hi j 
portation facilities and better labor supply and the advantage PAN, : 
of having a building ready for spring more than warrant the { is 
small additional cost. A 
Standard directions and specifications for cold weather con- 4 
creting will be sent free of charge or obligation. Ask also for 
the ALPHA handbook on concrete construction—if you haven't 
one—and for the sheet or bulletin in the list below that is x 
- ‘ ¥ 
of special interest r . 
\\ 
Workingmen’s Homes Milk House Smoke House Gate Post . 
Walkway and Driveway !ce House Hog House Walls, Silis and t 
Roads Manure Pit Poultry House Lintels 
Small Bridges Septic Tank Dipping Vat Garages 
Culvert Oil Storage Tank Tanks Overcoating o' Old 
Foundation Tennis Court Piers for Smal! Boats Dwellings 
Gut er and Curb Concrete Roof Garden Furniture Porch, Cellar and 
Storage Cellar Barn and Silo Greenhouse Stable Floors 
Spring House Corn Crib Coal Pocket Industrial Tanks 
Smal! Dam Storage House Fence Post as _t | 
We are obliged to ask inquirers who live west of the Missis sf > — I 
sippi River to send fifty cents to cover cost of publishing and x y 


mailing of our literature. Refer to American City. 


ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY | A>. 


General Offices: EASTON, PA, 


Branch Offices: WY) 7 < 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh ¥ 
Baltimore Savanna 





Sap 
4 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 








HYDRAULIC TABLES. 
Gardner 8S. Williams and Allen Hezen. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York. 1920. 115 pp. 

The third edition of Williams and Hazen’s Hydraulic 
Tables, generally accepted as standard by most water- 
works and hydraulics engineers, contains additional 
data not included in earlier editions. The chapter on 
**Additional Data’’ discusses the possible need of 
change in two exponents and one coefficient of the 
Hazen and Williams formula for the flow of water 
in pipes. Examination of data acquired in the eighteen 
years since this formula was first used shows that there 
is no need of change in either the exponents or the co- 
efficient. 


ORDINARY FOUNDATIONS. 
A Practical Treatise on Engineering and Build- 
ing Foundations, including Sub-aqueous Foun- 
dations. 
Charles Evan Fowler, Mem. 
Fourth Edition, revised and 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 
pp. Tables and illustrations. 
This book is specially written for the engineer who 
has not had the fortune to amass a large amount of 
data from personal experience. All data are based on 
actual experience, and the advice, caution and de- 
pendability of this book make it of great value to 
municipal and other engineers called upon to furnish 
designs and specifications in ordinary foundation work. 


MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK. 

The Municipal Year Book of the United Kingdom 
for 1920-21. Robert Donald, Founder and Director. 
Published by the Municipal Journal, Ltd. XXV. + 
538 pp. This is the first appearance of the Year Book 
for five years. All of the main features of earlier 
editions have been retained and rewritten. The sec- 
tions relating to Electricity Supply and Tramways have 
been recast to make the tables of statistics uniform 
with those relating to other municipal undertakings, 
and a new table showing the results of the operations of 
municipal omnibus services have been added. Another 
new feature is the section devoted to special features 
of municipal enterprise in various towns. (Apply to 
the Municipal Journal, Ltd., Sardinia House, Sardinia 
St., London, W. C. 2. 


Am 
enlarged. 
XXXI + 


Soc. C. E. 
John 
531 


HAND BOOK OF FIRE PROTECTION. 
Everett U. Crosby, Henry A. Fiske, H. Walter 
Forster. Sixth Edition. D. Van Nostand Com 
pany, New York City. 1919. XXXV + 757 
pages. Illustrated. 

A valuable handbook for the municipal official inter- 
ested in the many phases of fire protection and preven- 
tion. The book is replete with excellent data, includ- 
ing the fundamental principles of fire protection, com- 
mon fire causes, spread of fire, building construction as 
& preventive, private and public fire protectix and 
sprinkler services. 


TRAVELING PUBLICITY CAMPAIGNS. 
Mary Swain Routzahn. Russell Sage Founda 
tion. New York. 1920 151 pp Illustrated 
Bibliography, and reference lists of train, truck, 
trolley, and other traveling campaigns 
Accounts of some typical traveling campaigns are 
combined with suggestions on the various factors which 
enter into the success of an educational tour. The book 
is plentifully illustrated with photographs showing how 
some of the trains and trucks are fitted up with dis 
plays and equipment for demonstrations. Some of the 
technical problems of arranging and displaying exhibits 
to advantage in car interiors are pointed out. The pro- 
gram of events at each stop, the planning of itineraries 
and the follow-up work to make sure that results 
are obtained are all given a considerable amount of 
space. 


COAL STORAGE. 

Bituminous Coal Storage Practice, by H. H. Stock, 
C. W. Hippard, and W. D. Langtry. Published as Bul- 
letin No. 116, Engineering Experiment Station, by the 
University of Illinois. 1920. 157 pp. Illustrated. Ac- 
count of experiments, with conclusions. (Apply to H 
H. Stoek, Professor of Mining Engineering, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Il.) 


CHILD WELFARE 

Child Welfare Handbook. Published by the 
Child Welfare Association. 35 pp. Illustrated 
descriptions of the posters available for child 
exhibits. Apply to Charles F. Powlison, 
retary, Educational Building, 70 Fifth 
City.) 


National 
With 
welfare 
General Sec- 


Ave., New York 





stood to be free upon application, 





The publications listed above are for sale by 


their publishers. Those listed below are under- 





ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 

Central Electric Light and Power Stations, with 
Summary of the Electrical Industries. Census report 
for 1917. 184 pp. 1920. Report on electrical in- 
dustries, including electric railways, telephones, tele- 
graphs, and municipal electric fire-alarm and _police- 
patrol signaling systems. (Apply to Sam L. Rogers, 
Director of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


SPILLWAYS. 

Spillways for Reser\oirs and Canals, by A. T. Mitche?- 
son, Senior Irrigation Engineer. Published by United 
States Department of Agriculture as Bulletin No. 831. 
40 pp. Illustrated. 1920. Detailed discussion of 
spillways, with special emphasis on the syphon. (Apply 
to Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.) 


HIGHWAY MAINTENANCE. 

Compiled by J. T. Donaghey, Maintenance Engineer. 
Wisconsin Highway Commission, Bulletin No. 11. 
102 pp. Illustrated. 1920. Information on the patrol 
ye of the state trunk highway system. (Ap- 
ply ~ J. D. G. Mack, State Chief Engineer, Madison, 

is. 


HEATING. 

Emissivity of Heat from Various Surfaces. By V. 8S. 
Day, Research Assistant, Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion. Published as bulletin No. 117, University of Illi- 
nois. 39 pp. Illustrated. 1920. Gives results of 
comparative tests on covered and uncovered sheet metal 
surfaces, made in connection with the Warm Air Fur- 
nace Investigation. (Apply to Engineering Experiment 
Station, Urbana, Ill.) 


MOTOR VEHICLES. 

State Restrictions on the Size and Weight of Motor 
Vehicles. 2 pp. This information is based on state 
motor vehicle laws in force on July 1, 1920 (Apply 
to Motor Vehicle Conference Committee, Marlin Rock- 
well Building, 366 Madison Ave., New York City.) 
MOTOR TRUCKS. 

The Evils of Overloading, By 
F. C. Horner. 8 pp. (Apply to the Motor Track Com- 
mittee, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
366 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y.) 

ROADS AND LOADS. 

By Robert C. Barnett, Am 
scriptions and graphs showing the tractive 
quired of trucks under different conditions 
to Motor Truck Committee, National Automobile 
ber of Commerce, 7 East 42d St., New York City, 
SANITATION. 

The Theory and Practice of Sanitation in 
Places, including the bacteriolytic tank 
W. Ramsay Smith, M.D. DS. F.R.S. Permanent 
Head of the Department of Public Health of South 
Australia. Fifth Edition. 59 pp 1920. Illustrated 
A detailed description of the dry earth closet system 
and of the bacteriolytic tank system. (Apply to author, 
Adelaide, South Australia.) 

HIGHWAY ECONOMICS. 

Making Highways Pay. By James W 
tor Educational Bureau, Federal 
15 pp. Illustrated. 1920. A 
the economics of good roads. 
G &t., 


Robert O. Patten and 


Soc. C. E 1920 De- 
effort re 
(Apply 
Cham- 
N. Y.) 


Country 
system By 


Brooks, Direc- 

Highway Council. 
brief discussion of 
(Apply to author, 131) 
Northwest, Washington, D. C.) 
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For Heating and Ap- 
plying under Pressure 
all varieties of Bitu- 
minous Materials, Hot 
or Cold, for Road Con- 
struction, Mainte- 
nance or Dust Laying. 


Heat and volume un- 
der instant control of 
operator. Positive 
pressure produced by 
the Kinney Pump. 


PATENT COMBINATION 
Auto Heater and Distributor 








HANDY HEATER and SPRAYER 


Especially adapted for 
Road maintenance, 
construction and gen- 
eral repair work. Con- 
tents constantly agi- 
tated while heating. 


No burning or coking 
of material. Pump, 
Piping, Hose, Nozzles, 
Automatically Heated. 





No Steam Required. 


Kinney Manufacturing Company 
3529 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO HOUSTON KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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AMERICANIZATION. 

An Americanization Program in Education and Recre- 
ation. Reprinted from the Observer of June, 1920. 54 
pp. Illustrated. The Superintendent’s Report of the 
Chicago Hebrew Institute activities for 1919-1920, with 
full account of the work accomplished. (Apply to 
Philip L. Seman, Superintendent, Chicago Hebrew Insti- 
tute, Chicago, Ill. 

Americanization: California's Answer. Issued by 
the Commission of Immigration and Housing of Cali- 
fornia. 11 pp. 1920. An account of California's ex- 
tensive program. (Apply to the Commission, 5 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif.) 
AMERICANIZATION DICTIONARY. 

Compiled and published by Frank L. Dykema, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Americanization Society, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 63 pp. 1920. Defines naturalization 
terms and processes for the American who desires to 
help the alien become a citizen. (Apply to author, 
address above.) 


OHIO STATE REPORTS. 

A series of 33 Reports of Field Agents, submitted 
to the Joint Legislative Committee on Administrative 
Reorganization, of the General Assembly of Ohio. In- 
cludes 29 reports by William H. Allen, Director of the 
Institute for Public Service, upon various phases of 
the state educational system. Among these are ‘‘Sug- 
gestions by City and County Superintendents for Im- 
pro. ing Ohio’s Education’’ and ‘‘Possible Forward Steps 
in Ohio’s Education without Reorganizing the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction.’’ (Apply to the Joint 
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Legislative Committee, Columbus, Ohio.) 
PITTSBURGH PLAYGROUNDS. 

Study and Recommendations. Reports No. 1 and 
No.. 1-A of the Citizens Committee on City Plan 
1920. Charts, maps, and illustrations. A thorough 


consideration of the needs of the city with specific 
proposals for meeting them. (Apply to Citizens Com- 
mittee, First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


URBAN UNIVERSITIES. 

Fourth Report, a summary of the proceedings of 
the Meeting of the Association of Urban Universities 
1919. 92 pp. (Apply to Chancellor Frederic C. Hall, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.) 


SOCIAL SURVEYS. 

The Social Survey, Its History and Methods, by Carl 
C. Taylor, Associate Professor of Sociology, University 
of Missouri. Published as University of Missouri Bul- 
letin, Social Science Series 3. 1919 91 pp., with 
bibliography. Presentation of the evolution, methods, 
and value of the social survey. (Apply to Professor 
Carl C. Taylor, Columbia, Mo.) 


CITY SCHOOLS. 

Score Card for City School Buildings, by Professors 
G. D. Thayer and N. L. Engelhardt of the Department 
of Educational Administration, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 45 pp. 1920. A method of rating 
school buildings for size, arrangement, ete. (Apply to 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 West 120th 
St., New York City, N. Y.) 

SIGNALING SYSTEMS. 

Regulations of the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers for the Installation and Use of Signaling Systems 
Used for the Transmission of Signals Affecting the 
Fire Hazard. 43 pp. 1920. (Apply to W. G. Rich- 
mond, National Fire Protection Association, 87 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass.) 


Municipal 


Cambri Mass.—Zoning for Cambridge. Report 
of the Planning Board. 1920. (Apply to Arthur C. 
Comey, Consultant on City Plan, arvard Square, 


Cambridge, Mass.) 


Fitchb Mass.—Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Public Works. For year 1919. 72 pp. (Apply to 
David A. Hartwell, Commissioner of Public orks, 


Fitchburg, Mass.) 


Marquette, Mich.—Reports of the City of Marquette, 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1919. Commission Govern- 
ment. (Apply to Harlow A. Clark, Mayor.) 


New York, N. Y¥.—Report of the Sewage Experi- 
mental Investigations at West New Brighton, Staten 
ieland, | a 


1919. (Apply to Theodore 8. Oxholm, 
gineer in Charge, Borough Hall, Staten Island.) 
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UTILITY RATES. 

Public Service Rates in Texas Cities. Compiled by 
Frank Mann Stuart, Instructor in Government Pub 
lished by the University of Texas as Bulletin No. 1971 
1919. 191 pp. This bulletin is purely informational 
giving rates in detail, without comment or conclusion, 
and is offered as an incentive and basis for investigation 
(Apply to Frank Mann Stuart, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex.) 


SOIL MOISTURE. 

Capillary Movement of Soil Motsture, by Walter W 
McLaughlin, Senior Irrigation Engineer. United States 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 835 1920 
70 pp. Account of experiments and results observed 
(Apply to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.) 


WATER ANALYSIS. 


Turbidity Standard of Water Analysis, by P. V. 
Wells, Associate Physicist, Bureau of Standards Sei 
entific Papers of the Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, No. 367. 1920. 28 pp. Illustrated 


Experimental studies and conclusions (Apply to De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C.) 


LETCHWORTH VILLAGE. 


Eleventh Annual Report of the Board of Managers 


of the Letchworth Village. State of New York Legis 
lative Document No. 104. 54 pp Illustrated 1920 
Account of the work at this state institution for the 
mentally deficient. (Apply to Charles 8. Little, M.D 
Superintendent, Letchworth Village, Thiells, N. Y.) 
MUNICIPAL PENSIONS. 

Tentative Recommendations of the Pension Laws 
Commission, Milwaukee, Wis., 1920. Reprinted from 


the Annual Report of the Harbor Commission. 67 pp 
A discussion of the theories of municipal pensions and 
a detailed account of the system proposed for Milwau 


kee. (Apply to Ernest W. Heller, Secretary, Pension 
Laws Commission, Milwaukee, Wis.) 
PROBATION. 

The Progress of Probation, by Edwin J. Cooley. 
1920. 36 pp. An account of the development and 
accomplishments of probation in the Magistrates’ Courts 
of New York, particularly during the last four years. 
(Apply to Edwin J. Cooley, Chief Probation Officer, 
New York City.) 

COOPERATION. 

Farmers’ Coéperation in Minnesota, 1913-1917. By 

John D. Black and Frank Robotka, Division of Re- 


search in Agricultural Economics. Published as Bulle- 
tin 184, the University of Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 


periment Station. 1919 62 pp. thoroughgoing 
account of the development of the rural coéperative 
movement in Minnesota. (Apply to John D. Black, 


Ph.D., Agricultural 
Paul, Minn.) 


SOCIAL RESEARCH. 

Announcement of the New School for Social Research, 
for the year 1920-21. 21 pp. Prospectus of the school, 
and courses of study. (Apply to Miss Emma Peters 
Smith, Secretary, 465-69 West 23d St., New York City.) 


PLUMBING. 

Report of the Special Plumbing Board of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health. 1920. 73 pp. 
Map Account of conditions discovered, with recom- 
mendations for standardization (Apply to Professor 
George M. Whipple, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.) 


Economist, University Farm, St. 


Reports 


St. Paul, Minn.—Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Public Works of the City of St. Paul for the year 
ending December 31, 1919. (Apply to M. N. Goss, 
Commissioner of Public Works.) 

Trenton, N. J.—Annual Report of the City of Tren- 
ton, N. J., for the year ending Dec. 31, 1919. (Apply 
to Edward W. Lee, Director of Finance and Revenue.) 

Waltham, Mass.—Annual Reports of the City of 
Waltham, Mass., for 1919, with the second inaugural 
address of Hon. George R. Beal, Mayor. 247 pp. Illus- 
trated. 1920. (Apply to Henry F. Beal, City Man- 
ager, Waltham, Mass.) 

Westerville, Ohio.— Fourth Annual Report of the City 
Manager to the Village Council. 1919. 2 pp. Ilus- 
trated. (Apply to Ralph W. Orebaugh, City Manager, 
Westerville, Ohio.) 
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CULVERTS SHOULD BE 


PERMANENT 


ASHIONS and styles have changed many, many 
times since the first Newport Culvert was laid. 


Newport Culverts are good for a long period of years. 
There is no particular pleasure in ripping up your 
roads every few years to replace defective culverts. 
Next time buy Newport Culverts and save all this un- 
necessary work, annoyance and expense. 


Made from genuine open hearth iron. Government 
tests prove them 99.875°% pure iron copper alloy. 
Absolutely rust-resisting. Their lasting qualities are 
an assured fact. Serviceable for every service. The 
half-round culvert is ideal for city service. Used by 
municipalities all over the country. 


Send us your address and we will tell you 
how better culverts mean better roads. 


NEWPORT CULVERT CO. 








542. WEST 10th STREET 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News for Boards of Public Works, Engineers, Contractors, Purchasing Agents, 
and Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation 
of Public Improvement Undertakings 








The Status of Imhoff Sewage 
Tank Patents 


Many inquiries have been received relative to 
the present status of the Imhoff sewage tank 
patents, in response to which the Pacific Flush- 
Tank Company, 4241-3 East Ravenswood Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill., has prepared an instructive 
statement which we feel sure will be of interest 
to our readers. 

When Dr. Carl Imhoff first secured his patent 
in this country, it was his idea that the United 
States could be served- best by representatives 
in touch with all sewage disposal work, who 
were at the same time in no way engaged in 
the design or building of such plants. The 
Pacific Flush-Tank Company was _ recom- 
mended to Dr. Imhoff, and arrangements were 
made that this company should look after his 
commercial interests but assume no responsi- 
bility for the design or operation of plants. 
The company continued its connection with 
these patents for Dr, Imhoff until shortly be- 
fore the United States declared war, and then 
ceased all activities until the patents were 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian. Ar- 
rangements were made at the same time with 
the Federal Trade Commission, and because 
this company was in touch with the situation 
and could continue to serve, it was given a 
license to continue to act in the collection of 
royalties under practically the same plan as 
formerly, except that all collections were 
turned over semi-annually to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

The Imhoff patents, together with all other 
German patents seized by the Custodian, were 
sold some time ago to the Chemical Founda- 
tion Corporation, and it is understood that the 
title at present rests with that corporation. 
The Pacific Flush-Tank Company, however, 
has not surrendered its license from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and does not expect to 
do so until a treaty of some kind has been 
signed and the titles cleared up beyond ques- 
tion. Those who have paid royalties since the 
war are fully protected by the United States 
Government, as all such royalties are paid 
over to the Alien Property Custodian in ac- 
cordance with the license held by the Pacific 
Flush-Tank Company, which acts solely for 
and in behalf of the Federal Government. In 
so acting, the license requires the company to 
schedule and report to txe Federal Trade Com- 
mission on all Imhoff tank constructions with 
which it comes in touch, and to invoice and 
collect royalties for such construction in ac- 
cordance with the table of royalties which is 
made a part of the license. 


Many city officials have written to this co 
pany stating that they have paid over a sum 
of money to the Septic Process Protective 
League and have received a release from lia 
bilities for 


infringements of the Cameron 
patents (expired) and were not liable _for 
further royalty. The Pacific Flush-Tank 


Company wishes to make it plain that payments 
to the Cameron Company in no way release 
from liability those who have built two-story 
Imhoff tanks, as the patents are quite separate 
and distinct. 


A New LaFrance Lantern 

A new electric lantern, which will appeal to 
all those who have to carry a light, has been 
placed on the market by the American-La 
France Fire Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y. 
This lantern is water-proof, and is absolutely 
safe to use around inflammable material of any 
kind. It is an ideal light for watchmen, fire 
men, sportsmen or automobilists. All metal 
parts are of brass and aluminum, accurately 
machined and nicely finished. The silvered re- 
flector is large and designed to throw a wide 
working light with a strong, far-reaching beam 
for smoke, fog or long-distance work. A 
focussing device permits of changing the beam 
while the light is burning. 

The light is controlled by a strong spring 
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THE OTTERSON AUTO-EDUCTOR 
CLEANS CATCH BASINS 


Saves Time—Money—Labor 
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THE OTTERSON AUTO-EDUCTOR CO. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








The Key to Vigilance 





Low Cost 





4147 E. Ravenswood Ave., 








HARDINGE SYSTEM 
of 


Police Registration 
High Efficiency 


Write for Book—“ Key to Vigilance” 


HARDINGE BROTHERS, INC. 


Chicago 














SLANTING-JET 
seme (UAINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


Our new 74 
page drinking 
fountain cata- 
log C., fully de- 
scribing our 
“Vertico-Slant” 
drinking fount- 
ain will be sent 
you on receipt 
of your name and address. 

_ Ideal for schools, public buildings, 
parks and streets and factories. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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snap switch, conveniently 
located and _ positively 
spark-proof. The current 
is supplied by two stand- 
ard dry cells, obtainable 
anywhere. This lantern 
will give months of inter- 
mittent service. The finish 
is regularly in red with 
black and polished brass 
trim, but furnished in 
other colors or polished 
aluminum if desired. A 
bracket for mounting is 
furnished at a slight extra 
cost, a plain bracket for 
the wall, truck or boat, 
and a special heavy brass 
bracket with a spring lock 
for fire apparatus. 


Building a 
Compound Meter 

In many cases where 
large water meters are 
already in use, but it is 
desired to increase rev- 
enue by securing registration on small flows, a 
Union compounding valve, manufactured by the 
Union Water Meter Company, Worcester, 
Mass., may be installed. In this way a com- 
plete and efficient compound meter is made at 
much less cost through saving for use a meter 
perfectly satisfactory on the flows it was de- 
signed to register. The increased revenue, as a 
rule, soon pays for the valve and its installation. 

In the Union compounding valve, all bearings 
are bushed with hard rubber, and the upper and 
lower valves are of a rubber composition less 
brittle and less subject to injury from foreign 
substances than valves of hard rubber or metal. 
By eliminating all bearing of metal to metal, 
corrosive action and sticking of the valves are 
absolutely prevented. The valve may be at- 
tached at any convenient point of the outlet pipe 
of the large meter, provided no service connec- 
tions are made between the meter and the valve. 
The inlet to the by-pass meter must be tapped 
in the inlet side of the large meter. In many 
cases it has been found easier to tap in the inlet 
pipe before the large meter just as if a cor- 
poration cock was being put in for an entirely 
new service. 





A COMPOUNDING VALVE WITH METER 
FOR SMALL FLOWS ATTACHED 
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TRUCK WITH TANK MOUNTED FOR SPRINKLING 


Combined Street Sprinkler 
and Ash Truck 


Versatility is a virtue in human beings which 
is also recognized as an essential in motor trucks. 
Some time ago the Autocar Company, Ardmore, 
Pa., sold one of its trucks to the trustees of 
Portland Park and Place, St. Louis, Mo. This 
truck has now been in use for about eleven 
months, and has proved very versatile through 
the use of interchangeable bodies which enable 
it to be used readily for hauling ashes and also 
for sprinkling. As a sprinkler it has been pos- 
sible to cover three times the length of road that 
was previously covered with a horse-drawn 
sprinkler in the same time. As an ash truck, 
owing to the short wheel base and its compact 
ness, it has been possible to get into all drive- 
ways and congested places where it would be 
impossible for an ordinary sized truck to turn 
or reach the ashpits. The Chairman of the 
Trustees stated in a recent letter: “Regardless 
of the high cost of gasoline, and in spite of the 
fact that this truck is doing twice the work 
previously done with a horse, the expense so 
far has not exceeded that of the horse, wagon, 
etc.” 


Report on Street Lighting Costs 


In the September issue of THe AMERICAN 
City, on page 335, appeared a notice that F, W. 
3allard & Co., engineers, Swetland Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, had published a valuable re- 
port on street lighting costs in the larger cities 
of the United States of America. In accord- 
ance with the usual custom of THe AMERICAN 
City, no statement as to ided, be- 


ost was includes 
cause of current Post Office regulations 

This valuable report is not available for dis- 
tribution gratis, but may be secured from F. W, 
tallard & Co., at the above address, at the price 
of $2 per copy. 
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urbine Sewer Machine 


The Turbine sewer cleaning machine 

will take care of any sized job itv 

a satisfactory manner.....[t cleans 
| sewers of every obstr uction... 














of other cities all over the country 
Let us demonstrate this machine 





: 
Used with great success by scores | : 
: 











Without any obligation whatever 











Write for i//ustrated | | 


pre se | 
| 


Turbine SewerMachine@ | 
l 195 ELEVENTH ST, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A SPRAYING OUTFIT FOR PARKS AND STREETS FOR CITIES PLANNING TO ADEQUATELY 
COPE WITH INSECT PESTS THAT ATTACK SHADE TREES 


A New Motor Sprayer 

The spraying of shade trees, shrubbery, 
gardens and parks in the fall and early spring 
is indispensable to check the inroads of insect 
pests. The Republic Motor Truck Company, 
Alma, Mich., has just placed on the market an 
orchard sprayer, consisting of a Model 19 Re- 
public truck on which is a 600-gallon tank of 
12-gauge galvanized iron mounted on skids, 
a 35-gallon “Northern” rotary pump, manufac- 
tured by the Northern Fire Apparatus Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., 20 feet of suction 
hose and strainer, 100 feet of sprayer hose and 
couplings, two automatic hose reels, two 10-foot 
bamboo spray nozzles, and two spray fog guns 
and all necessary piping. This apparatus may 
be filled from any available source of water by 
dropping the suction hose and starting the pump, 
which operates at the rate of 30 gallons per 
minute, taking only 20 minutes to fill the 600- 
gallon tank. 

Twenty-four jets at 300 pounds pressure are 
constantly in operation in the bottom of the 
tank, providing agitation of such violence as to 
assure perfect mixing and dissolving of the 
chemicals used in the spraying. 

This apparatus may also be used for spraying 
roads, lawns and gardens, for road oiling, 
pumping water, dispensing liquid fertilizer and 
carrying water, and has the additional feature 
that the tank and spraying equipment may be 
removed readily by one man, and the chassis, 
with a standard stake body or farm body, used 
for ordinary trucking purposes. 


Conference of Elgin Salesmen 

The annual conference of representatives of 
the Elgin Sales Corporation, 501 Fifth A 
New York City, was held in Chicago, at th 
Hotel La Salle, October 6 to 9. The Elgin 
Sales Corporation is a somewhat peculiar on 
in that the Elgin Street Sweeper Company has 
no direct connection with its sales agents, its 
entire output being marketed by the Elgin 
Sales Corporation. The annual conferences 
afford an opportunity of keeping alive th 
community of interest between the three 
branches of the organization, which is ne 


sary to a successful and harmonious nduct 
of its affairs. Later the salesmen attended 
the organization meeting of the International 


Association of Street Cleaning 
tioned elsewhere in this issue, and inspected the 
factory of the Elgin Street Sweeper Company 
at Elgin, Illinois. 


Redwood Manufacturers 
Company 

Through an oversight in the September 
issue of THE AMERICAN City, the name Red- 
wood Manufacturing Company, San Francisco, 
appeared as one of the subscribing members 
of the Western Wood Pipe Publicity Bureau 
The name should have appeared as Redwood 
Manufacturers Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
This company is one of a number of companies 
in the West which manufacture wood pipe for 
water systems, full data regarding which may 
be secured by addressing the Western Wood 
Pipe Publicity Bureau, White Building, Seattle 


Officials, met 
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THE WORTHINGTON TRACTOR 
AND SHAWNEE MOWER 





The Shawnee Triple Mower has become the main 
dependence for parks, golf fairways and lawns 
of large estates throughout the country. 


In combination with the Worthington Tractor 
it will mow four times as much lawn area as any 
other mowing apparatus in the world. 


UUNILUU.UULLUUNALA TULIPS ATM 


The Tractor is especially designed for lawn serv- 
ice. It improves the turf and does not mar or 
injure the surface. It has patented features 
which have given it immediate preeminence. 


INNLNATOUIUOEOSTRL TALENTO NATHAN nae 


itt 


It displaces the horse and reduces the cost of 
the mowing operation one-half. 


The gang mower alone and in combination with 
a tractor is broadly covered by patents owned by 
this company. 


WORTHINGTON MOWER COMPANY 


Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 
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City Offices and the Monroe 


We have but to look through the door of 
any city office to find quantities of figures, 
sheet after sheet of them waiting to be multi- 
plied or divided, or otherwise combined. 
Assessments must be figured for sprinkling, 
paving, excavating, which means much multi- 
plication and division to find the rate per foot 
or cost per foot, the assessments per lot or 
per block; invoices must be extended, per- 
centages calculated, and whenever there is a 
bond issued, new tables, quite large in size, 
must be prepared by the Board of Estimate and 
Taxation. 

Everywhere there are tremendous quantities 
of figures to be handled, and had not rapid 
progress been made in the calculating machine 
field, it is doubtful if this mass of work could 
in any way be kept abreast of the requirements. 
The mental process of figuring permitted of 
very few short-cuts; each figure had to be 
handled individually, each multiplication was 
a complete operation in itself, each step had to 
be gone over a second and often a third time 
for proof, and even then many errors slipped 
by unnoticed. 

Sut this is all changed to-day with the Mon 
roe, manufactured by the Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Woolworth Building, New 
York City, for even though a large multiplica- 
tion requires only a few turns of the crank, a 
few seconds of time, many simple short-cuts 
are possible. Methods and systems mean as 
much in figure-work as in efficient production 
management. Why should the multiplication 
of a given amount by 16 percentages require 16 
multiplications when they can be accurately de- 
termined and proved with a_ considerably 
smaller number of operations? 

It will be interesting to note how the modern 
calculating machine facilitates the prompt 
handling of the work of city offices. Take, 
for example, the work of the City Auditor's 
office. Calculations of a similar nature, though 
applying to different matters, are handled in 
many other city offices where the two-way 
mechanism of the Monroe calculating machine 
plays an equally important part in simplifying 
the method of arriving at the desired results. 

In this office various contract estimates must 
be checked and totaled, percentages and pay- 
ments deducted, and the balance due the con- 
tractor determined. The items of the estimates 
involve usually simple extensions, such as 16 
crossing plates at $20, amounting to $320, 
4,863.2 pounds steel at 12 cents per pound, 
amounting to $:83.s8. Occasionally there are 
items such as 1,265 pounds of material at $17.25 
per gross ton, which involve both division and 
multiplication. Such an item is handled on 
the Monroe as one operation, both the division 
and the multiplication being accomplished at 
the same time. 

Where the estimate has already been ex- 
tended, the City Auditor often desires only a 
check of the total, and when this is the case, 
the extensions are made and the total accu- 
rately arrived at more rapidly. On the total 
amount there may be a discount of 15 per cent. 
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To take off this discount it is only necessary 
with the Monroe, when the total amount is 01 
the keyboard, to “write” the percentage in the 
upper dial of the machine, which either adds 
or deducts the percentage from the total, de 
" 


pending on whether forward or reverse turns 
of the operating crank are used To deter 
mine the balance due the contractor, it is thet 
only necessary to set the amount of previous 
payments on the keyboard, and a simple s 





turn of the crank deducts this 
the total in the lower dial 
Among a great many other kinds of work 
which the City Auditor has, is the apportioning 
of interest over several hundred differen 
items. As typical of this work, consider in 
terest to the amount of $11,365.80, which must 
be distributed over approximately one hundred 
different account's in proportion to other it 





ems, 
the percentage of which is known. To illus 
trate, a calculating machine having a standard 
udding machine keyboard combined with the 
two-way mechanism makes possible a method 


which will shorten work of this nature fully 
60 per cent and often as much as 85 per cent 
Suppose the first three of these percentages 
to be 3.52 per cent, 4.50 per cent, 4.73 per cent. 
The amount to be distributed is set on the 
keyboard, where it remains until all items are 
calculated. The first percentage, 3.52, is then 
written in the upper dial of the machine with 
forward turns of the operating crank. Im- 
mediately the lower dial shows 400.07 as the 
amount corresponding to this per cent. The 
three factors are visible, proving the work. 
To obtain the amount of the second 1 
age, it is only necessary to change the first 5 
cent, 3.52, to 4.50. One forward turn of the 
r 


crank changes the 3 to a 4, two reverse turns 
of the crank changes the 2 to an 0, and our 
answer is automatically changed to $511.46. 
Again there is a proof of accura for the per 


cent, the total interest and the amount are all 
visible in the machine. The third item is found 
in a similar manner: two forward turns of the 
crank changes the 5 to a 7; three forward turns 
of the crank in the next position changes the 
0 to a 3, and our answer is changed correspond- 
ingly. 
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Estimates of Cost of Proposed Work 
Reports on New Improvements 
Preparation of Plans 

Supervision of Construction 
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Dams and Reservoirs 

Pipe Lines 

Filtration Plants 

New Water Supply Systems 


JAMES P. WELLS 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 


249 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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In the South, Central West and Canada 
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Preventing Snow Tie-Ups 


During the month of February, 1920, traffic 
tie-ups due to unexpected blizzards cost the 
merchants of New York City sixty million dol- 
lars, and the city itself five and one-half million 
dollars for emergency snow-removal work. 
Although the Department of Street Cleaning 
did everything that could be expected of it, the 
equipment was inadequate to handle the situa- 
tion, and outside contractors were called in. 
These contractors failed the Department at the 
critical time. 

Horse-drawn snow-plows and motor trucks 
were powerless in the deep drifts. None of the 
equipment owned by the Department, or avail- 
able outside, was able to handle the heavy fall 
and packed snow, except a few small tank-type 
tractors which had been voluntarily offered for 
the work. These tractors were found equal to 
the task. 

A Snow-Removal Committee was appointed 
to report to the Mayor on ways and means of 
handling the snow in the most efficient manner. 
This committee organized a series of tests dur 
ing the month of July. All manufacturers of 
track-laying tractors were requested to com- 
pete in this event, a committee having already 
decided that the track-laying type was the only 
type able to handle the snow under extreme 
blizzard conditions. Sand was spread thickly 
on the pavement in the place of snow, and the 
tractors equipped with push plows were re 
quired to demonstrate their ability to work 
under blizzard conditions. 

From the results of this demonstration and 
investigation, the committee decided on the 
purchase of one hundred small tank-type 
tractors, fifty large crawler-type tractors, and 
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a big fleet of trucks with dump bodies, together 
with the necessary push plows, for the tractors 
The order for one hundred small tank-t 
tractors was awarded to the Cleveland T 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, which will s 
ply standard Cletracs equipped with winter 
tracks, a covered cab, a two-man seat, st 
curtains and sirens. These tractors will x 
painted the characteristic buff and red of t 
New York Street Cleaning and Fire D 
ments. They will be delivered in December 


The Need of Durable 
Street Signs 


It is discouraging to strangers in a 
pality to try to find their way around and see 
only dilapidated wooden street signs with the 








A TYPE OF EASILY READ STREET SIGN 


painted name faded out or chipped off, or an 
enameled sign so badly rusted that it is im 
possible to read the name of the street. Neat 
signs that do not rust and that are well-placed 
so as to be illuminated by near-by lights at 
night and not hidden | 
by day or night, are a necessity for the stranger 
in the locality. 

The Niagara Falls Metal Stamping Works 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., manufactures embossed 
sheet metal signs, such as illustrated herewith 


V bran hes t trees ett 








a 





which are not difficult to 

maintain, retain their legi 

bility, and are set r 

tor many yea;rs 

Can and Bag 

Carriers for 

Street Cleaner 
Sturdy constructi 

light weight and mpact 

ness are essential 1 cal 


and bag carrier for the us¢ 


of “White Wings.” The 


Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., includes 
among its Tarco products 
a carrier constructed en 
tirely of iron nd steel 
with 20 inch wheels ] 
2%-inch axles of solid steel 
Che irriers are ll built 
for use with a can which 
rice s ona supft t ar 


at the rear of the rrier 
This arrangement elimi 








TYPE OF SMALL TANK TRACTOR TO BE USED BY NEW YORK 
CITY THIS WINTER TO PREVENT TRAFFIC 
TIE-UPS FROM SNOW 


nates the old-fashioned 
chain and hook. To use a 
bag it is only necessary t 

place one of this company’s 
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A Modern Lighting System 


does not require separate Lamp Standards as this 
street scene clearly shows. 


utilizing ‘‘ELRECO”’ Combination Railway and Light- 


ing Poles, which makes separate Lamp Standards 
unnecessary. 


The ‘“‘ELRECO” Steel Poles support ornamental lighting brack- 
ets with modern General Electric Lighting units; also, the span 
and service wires of the Railway and Lighting Company; keep 
the streets free and unobstructed from extra Lamp Standards, 
wooden poles, and a multiplicity of wires, etc. 


The usual practice of financing such an installation is to divide 
the cost between the local Street Railway and Lighting Company, 
Merchants and the City, making the cost of ‘WHITE WAY” 


very reasonable. 


What other progressive cities have accomplished is well illustrated 


in our handsome Catalog ‘‘F’’, sent on request to those inter- 
ested. 


Electric Railway Equipment Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
New York Office—30 Church Street 


Missoula, Montana, is one progressive western city ° 
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these men to 
touch with bu 
tunities im 
their exp 
just alor 
the Engineering 
Exchange, 30 Chur 
Street, New York City, 
has been organized, and it 
is of direct interest t " 
large circle of engineers 


er 


and others engaged in the 
technical industries 


Truck Tires for 
Municipal Work 
We may divide tru 
tires into three 
cations—the sol 
cushion, and tl 
matic. The first 
proved, practical ty; 
truck tires which 
been in use for 
and the last is an 
tion to truck servi 
passenger car type 
The principal ad 
of the large pneun 
its ability to mai 
high average s} 
rough roads, and 
are therefore 
to small trucks 
of moderate size 
breakable goods 


rough roads. But gar 








A STURDY LIGHT-WEIGHT CAN CARRIER 


special holders in position, by slipping the 
holding rods made for this purpose into the top 
openings of the tubular frame of the carrier 
The change is effected without the use of tools. 
The bag holder is made of a circular piece of 
wrought iron, over which the bag folds and is 
held in position by spring clamps. 


The Engineering Business 
Exchange 


It was with great regret that members of the 
engineering profession throughout the United 
States learned of the resignation of Charles 
Whiting Baker, Consulting Editor of Engineer- 
ing News-Record. It is generally felt that the 
new organization, “The Engineering Business 
Exchange,” of which Mr. Baker is Managing 
Director, is to fill a long-felt want in the en- 
gineering and technical business field. 

Many an engineering business has been sold 
at a sacrifice or has become unprofitable be- 
cause the owner who wishes to sell has no way 
of finding a man able and willing to pay a 
fair price for it and to build it up to a large 
success. On the other hand, there are many 
men able to carry responsibility in the direction 
of a business who are now working in some 
organization which holds for them little of rich 
promise. It would be the greatest boon to 


and ash removal and otl 
forms of municipal w 
on the city streets are 
the short-haul type, and partake of the nat 
of the “pick up and deliver” | f 
department stores or other concerns 

could not efficiently employ high speed 
travel because of the frequency of the stops 

Municipal trucks are used for six-day-a- 
week service and should the refore be pr vided 
with the type of equipment which will most 
surely reduce delays to a minimum, Air-filled 
tires may fail without warning, and the time 
required to replace a 200-pound shoe and rim 
represents a waste of the taxpayer's money, 
which may well be resented by public-spirited 
citizens, especially as this cost is in addition 
to the high initial price of the pneumatic truck 
tire. 

The non-air filled tire, on the other hand, 
lends itself well to the transportation of 
various kinds and weights of loads over city 
streets, is durable and wears gradually, so that 
its length of service may be determined several 
thousand miles in advance of its ultimate limit 
of usefulness. 

Durable and economical a 
however, its cushioning effect i 
restricted ability of the rubber to 
place itself when uneven places in the street 
are encountered. Furthermore, asphalt streets, 
when wet, offer no traction to a smooth rubber 
tire, and spinning wheels and dangerous skid- 
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We are To those 
prepared Mm interested 
fo furnish HH inmodemn@ 
complete economical 
iatting street 
ishti liohting we 
Pie pole + me our 
equipment fi illustrated 
including Hi booklet 
brackets Hi Send your 
@Novalux HH name and 
units address. 
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IBERTY- 


DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 







Pat. Pending 


Can be used as 
a Glass Filler 


ONLY Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 


Haydenville FOUNTAIN CO. Mass. 











53 WJackson Blvd.,ChicagoIIl. 














No matter WHAT drinking 
fountain you may put 


INDOORS 
—e—— This 
The MURDOCK 


PATENTED 


r@r ANTI - FREEZING-«; 
BUBBLE-FONT 


IS THE ONLY ONE THAT IS SAFE 
TO INSTAL OUTDOORS BECAUSE 
it is the only drinking fountain 
made that was designed and is 
built solely for outdoor use. It 
does not have to be turned off 
at the approach of cold weather. 


THE ONLY FOUNTAIN MADE 
THAT IS STRONG ENOUGH 
TO WITHSTAND ' PUBLIC 
ABUSE. 


Write for fully illustrated literature to 


The MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY C0. 


FIRE HYDRANTS 
YARD HYDRANTS 
HOSE BOXES 


CINCINNATI, - OH 
Builders of Water Service devices ‘ence 180. 
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GARBAGE AND RUBBISH TRUCKS OF SAN DIEGO, CALIF., EQUIPPED WITH 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD CUSHION TIRES 


ding may be an accompaniment of all but the 
most careful driving. 

The improved type of cushion, or semi-solid 
tire, as manufactured by the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company, 1710 Broadway, New York 
City, possesses the chief advantages of the air- 


filled and solid types, and is without their 


principal disadvantages. With deep notches 
cut into the surface and sides of its specially- 


compounded rubber to permit the flow of the 
entire body of the tire when an obstruction 1s 
encountered, it cushions the road-shocks and 
furnishes a forward and side grip on the ro 

which prevents spinning or skidding. Its wear 
is almost unlimited, thus bringing its cost per 
mile to a figure considerably below that of the 
pneumatic. The question of lower initial cost, 
longer life, etc., favors the semi-solid tire 














NORDBERG-TODD UNIFLOW POPPET VALVE ENGINE IN THE MUNICIPAL POWER HOUSE, 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
Through an error the wrong illustration was used on page 113 of the July issue of THE AMERICAN 
CITY. The photograph above shows the correct installation 
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HABIRSHAW Red Core Wire 


‘Proven by the test of time” 


. ABIRSHAW Red Core Wire 
Insulated Wire & Cable HH is insulated with a special 
compound developed by ex- 
Bi perience and scientific research. What 
a customer wants in insulated wire is 
long life. 

Habirshaw Red Core wire with- 
stands recognized aging tests to a 
remarkable degree. While it also 
shows a very high factor of safety in 
the electrical lists though these are of 
secondary importance considering the 
low voltages used in buildings. The 
life, however, is of supreme importance 
and Habirshaw Red Core wire is 
unique in the way it stands both 

natural and accelerated life tests. 





Habirshaw Wire Manufactured by ; % Habirshaw Wire Distributed by 


Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. ¢ Western Electric Company 


Incorporated Incorporated 


Yonkers, New York mS Offices in All Principal Cities 


Habirshaw Power Cables—Rubber—Paper and Varnished Cambric—Sector and Concentric 





























Simplex Hard Service Cable 


FOR PORTABLE TOOLS AND LIGHTS 











Flexible asalamp cord. Protected by a seine twine braid specially treated 

to withstand rough use. Recommended for portable tools and lights in 

machine shops, garages, shipyards and on any engineering or construction 
work where conditions are severe and continuous service is essential. 


Send for descriptive circular No. 1. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 
201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 
CHICAGO —s SAN FRANCI6CO 
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